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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On several occasions during the past month British states- 
men and British journals have bemoaned the psychological 

, failure of the German Government to read 
Peychol the English character. Equally amazing, in 
the face of many bitter and illuminating experiences, is 
the incurable incapacity of British statesmanship to 
appreciate German mentality. Prussianized Germany, 
which is the same to-day as it was yesterday and will be 
to-morrow, was a closed book to our public men before the 
war, as we know from the series of portentous and pitiable 
“gaffes” with which such “clear thinkers” as Lord Hal- 
dane misled the people of this country and the Dominions 
concerning German intentions and German policy, of which, 
as the catastrophe proved, these wiseacres knew less than 
nothing. In the Pacifist cant of the day, which was echoed 
by many who were not Pacifists, ‘Germany is a peaceable 
Power, no less wedded to peace than Britain—all her interests 
are peaceful—her Government and people have no more 
thought of war than we have. It is only crazy ‘scare- 
mongers’ who impute sinister motives to this great, 
civilized, Christian, friendly Power, whose _ illustrious 
Sovereign admires us more than we admire ourselves.” It 
might have been imagined that the grim intervening 
years, since this rubbish was ‘‘common form” among 
“responsible statesmen’? and their organs in the Press, 
would have brought some measure of wisdom and have 
opened the blindest eyes, so that it would no longer 
be necessary to emphasize the divergence between two 
peoples who are more dissimilar in character than any 
Vol. LXXVII 10 
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other two nations. But our Bourbons are unteachable, 
They make precisely the same blunders in 1921 as those 
of 1914, which contributed to precipitate the Great War, 
So far as the education of our Right Honourables jg 
concerned, the war might never have been fought; and 
we must face the fact that the present generation of Party 
Leaders are physically, mentally and morally unable to 


understand Germany and the Germans. The problem | 


is seemingly too simple, not to say brutal, for their subtle 
intellects—hence the truly appalling mess they have made 
of Anglo-German affairs from the moment the Armistice 
transferred the conflict from “the stricken field’’ to the 
council chamber. During the war Britain always had a 
chance of victory, because, man for man, British manhood 
was superior to German manhood, in the sum of qualities 
that decide the fate of fighting nations. Since the war 
the Allied triumph has been frittered away by those charged 
with the sacred duty of consolidating a temporary truce 
into a permanent peace. 


Our peace-making has been painfully inferior to our war- 
making, because our statecraft is painfully inferior to 

our strategy. With our fate in the hands 
= niga of men of the calibre of Sir Douglas Haig 

and Admiral Beatty, and the mighty forces 
they commanded, we could regard the prospeét with com- 
parative equanimity, even during the darkest hours. But 
with our destinies in the hands of Coalition Politicians— 
who are nothing but Politicians—there has been a steady 
drift from bad to worse. Indeed, we can no longer affect 
surprise that any German Government should attempt to 
dictate peace terms to Great Britain rather than receive 
them. It is always a more agreeable process, and our 
vacillations could not fail to convince such a Power that 
the tables might be turned by the losers on the winners. 
Occasionally Mr. Lloyd George betrays irritation at German 
methods rising to indignation, but could he see the situation 
as it is, and not as his sycophants depict it, he would realize 


that he shares with President Wilson the responsibility. 
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for the deplorable debacle in the position of the Allies. 
Once grasp the elementary fact that Prussianized Germany 
is a nation of born bullies and the peace-making problem 
becomes as simple as was the war-making problem, which 
merely consisted in hammering the bullies until they had 
had enough. Ignore the fact that Prussianized Germany 
is what its whole record proves it to be and the problem 
becomes as insoluble as Mr. Lloyd George and other Coali- 
tionists are making it, amid the ecstatic enthusiasm of 
the Duds of the Liberal Party—which is now little but 
a memory—and the Ignoramuses of Labour. Germany, 
ie. the Germans—and whether they are an Empire or a 
Republic is immaterial, because they are the same people— 
understand two things, viz. dictating to others or being 
dictated to. All argument is completely wasted on them. 
Moderation they ascribe to weakness, compromise to 
cowardice. Our Parliamentarians live by and on argument. 
They progress by moderation and compromise. Their 
training and outlook unfit them to cope with Germans, 
whom they still conceive they can convert to a sense of 
the error of their ways by putting them intellectually in 
the wrong. All these intellectual processes, this argumenta- 
tion, appeals to sweet reasonableness, are thrown away 
on Realpolitikers, who regard every controversy exclusively 
from the practical point of view as to what material 
advantages they can reap from it. They will argue with 
the Allies until the crack of doom, not because they believe 
in argument or attach any importance to it, but because 
they realize that Allied statesmanship is founded on argu- 
ment and that by prolonged argument Allied will-power 
can be weakened and further advantages secured for the 
Fatherland. 


Tue Treaty of Versailles was ludicrously mild as compared 
with any terms that victorious Germany would have 
imposed on the vanquished at the close of 

a such a war. The world had a taste of her 
terms at Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest—and 

her diplomats made no secret of the fact that the conditions 
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imposed on Russia and Rumania were child’s play ag 
compared with those to which the Western Powers would 
be subjected. The Germans must always have marvelled, 
as they despised the moderation of “the Allied and 
Associated Powers.’’ When they found confederates amo 

the Allies to denounce the “sternness” of the treaty and 
ready to assist them in “revising” it, can we wonder at 
their attitude, which was accentuated when Mr. Lloyd 
George succumbed to similar influences and confided his 
solicitude for Germany to the Defeatist section of our Press, 
which promptly published it to the world before the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles? Henceforward, our Prime 
Minister—flattered by the suggestion that he was “the 
Castlereagh” of the twentieth century—missed few oppor- 
tunities of advertising his divergence from France, who 
was not a little surprised at finding herself animadverted 
upon in Coalition organs—and of course by the whole 
Radical and Labour pack—for her ‘“Jingoism” and 
‘avarice ’’ in seeking to enforce the treaty, which, moreover, 
was emasculated at a succession of Inter-Allied Conferences, 
at which occasionally Mr. Lloyd George appeared to aspire 
to play the réle of “‘ honest broker” between Germany and 
France. Naturally, Berlin hopes beat high—Berlin and 
London Politicians openly bandied compliments with one 
another and were evidently enamoured of one another— 
and when the German Government was brought on a picnic 
to London to ‘confer’ with the Allies on yet another 
“compromise” of the original treaty adopted in Paris 
with the utmost difficulty, because Mr. Lloyd George 
notoriously favoured additional ‘‘ concessions ” to Germany 
and still less Reparation to ourselves—it was hardly 
surprising, it was decidedly German, to conclude that the 
hour had at last come when, with the tacit support of crypto 
Defeatists in Downing Street and open Defeatists everywhere 
elsé, Germany might tear up the Treaty of Versailles and 
substitute one of her own devising. Such was the pass to 
which the Allied cause had been brought by the Wobblers 
and Invertebrates who wished saboter la victoire so gloriously 
gained by Marshal Foch and the irresistible armies of 1918. 
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Tue friends of Germany in our midst—those in official 
and unofficial circles—were pained and grieved by the 

performartce of Dr. Simons and the posse 
soa clumsy comitatus composing his staff. These should 

at least have comported themselves with 
humility and expressed sufficient contrition to justify their 
sympathizers. It was maddening from the latter’s point 
of view—at a time when an atmosphere had been created 
favourable to a further whittling away of what was left 
of the Treaty and when our Defeatists were hopeful that 
Mr. Lloyd George was once more with them and ready for 
another movement away from France and towards Germany 
—that the apple-cart should be upset by the very people for 
whose benefit this great Pantomime had been organized. 
Our pro-Germans were openmouthed in their strictures 
on the defective “‘ psychology” of those clumsy Germans. 
Indeed, it was almost the first time Germany’s friends were 


‘seriously annoyed with Germany since the Armistice for 


“letting them down.” It was all the more galling because, as 
evidence of British good will, no less conspicuous a German 
partisan than the redoubtable Ramsay MacDonald had been 
ostentatiously chosen by the combined Progressive forces 
to carry the banner of International Goodwill at Woolwich, 
where his triumph was regarded as a foregone conclusion by 
the Liberal Party, who had flocked to his support. But if 
Germany’s friends were annoyed with Germany, Germany 
was equally annoyed with her friends for misleading her 
on the facts by encouraging her to believe that any 
liberties might be taken with Allies who, judging by 
ou Defeatist Press, were drifting rapidly apart. Surely 
the Entente would succumb to a well delivered coup de 
grace, and as Dr. Simons perused all the information 
that reached him from -London, he felt that the hour had 
come and that he was the man. If he miscalculated, 
it was not entirely his fault. Many of us believed Mr. Lloyd 
George to be in a melting mood, thanks to his environment. 
But even he, dependent as he is for his political existence 
on public opinion, could not allow the Entente to be openly 
flouted by Germans in the British capital. It was more 
than a Coalition could survive. 
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We will leave Germany and her British friends to settle 
who is most to blame for their joint fiasco. We cannot 
pretend to be annoyed with German states. 
manship for once more saving us from ouw- 
selves, or rather from Downing Street, and 
rescuing the Entente from the wreck which our powerful 
Potsdam Party had craftily prepared and which they were 
confident of compassing. We need not trouble the reader 
with the details. of these various Conferences, nor is it 
worth while analysing the latest Paris Programme of the 
Allies or the last London Programme of Germany. The 
details, the specific proposals, are relatively unimportant, 
It is the principle of Reparation that matters, and the 
mind behind the principle. The Allies, under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s impulsion, have wobbled from Conference to Con- 
ference in such a manner as to invite German diplomatic 
aggression, and even now that they have got what they 
‘asked for,” and the Prime Minister has at last been 
“gingered up” to make a stand, we have no guarantee 
against his executing a volte face. There is little grit or 
determination in Downing Street, with a consequent moral 
paralysis of the Entente, suggesting to the enemy that the 
will-power to enforce any treaty terms disagreeable to 
Germany may be lacking. Germany accordingly hopes, 
by a policy of perpetual protest and passive resistance, 
together with a great show of “‘shamming dead,” to get 
rid of everything she dislikes. It is the kind of propaganda 
in which she excels, and her cause enjoys the support of 
all those pre-war politicians and journals whose chief claim- 
to a hearing is their former perverse blindness and denial 
of the existence of any German danger until Belgium was 
actually invaded; and even then many of them are on 
record as denying that aggression on Belgium was aggres 
sion on England; neutrality, in their sapient opinion, was 
our only ‘‘thinkable” policy. To-day the ‘‘ wrong as 
usual” brigade pronounce ‘‘ poor, dear Germany” to be 
“down and out,’ and hold that the single duty of Great 
Britain is to put her on her legs and protect her from the 
barbarous Belgians and the rapacious French. Reading 
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the rubbish appearing daily in our Pacifist and Progressive 
Press, and noting the peculiarities of the Premier, the 
German Government, like many other foreigners, completely 
misjudged the situation, and, instead of accepting the Allies’ 
modified and absurdly moderate terms, deemed the occasion 
propitious to overhaul the treaty in Germany’s favour. 
They should never have been afforded any such oppor- 
tunity. The London Conference was a grave blunder, 
made graver by the inclusion of the Germans. But most 
of these Conferences were likewise blunders, arising from 
the Parliamentary mania for discussing instead of deciding. 


Ir British statesmen of all Parties—because all Party 
Leaders are equally astray where Germany is concerned, 

and Germans may legitimately boast their 
=~ ability to bamboozle Britons and Americans 
iasco 

—would even now learn their lesson, this 
abortive Conference would do more good than harm. But 
of this there is little hope. Our Mandarins are at once 
too hidebound and too self-complacent to alter. They will 
continue arguing, remonstrating, compromising with the 
Germans, who are laughing in their sleeves at our “ softies ” 
—a German war nickname for British statesmen. If 
anything could cure them it would be the preposterous pro- 
posals with which the German Foreign Minister followed 
up his curt rejection of the Paris Programme, when he con- 
fronted the Allied Governments at Lancaster House on 
March Ist. Dr. Simons dismissed the Entente plan for secur- 
ing a fragment of Reparation as unworthy of consideration, 
and in lieu thereof demanded that, whatever the result of the 
pending plebiscite, Germany should retain Upper Silesia ! 
He then scaled down the Allies’ claim for an ultimate 
£11,300,000,000 to a total of about £1,500,000,000 by various 
devices, and of this Germany would not pay more than 
£50,000,000 a year for five years, but in 1926 would condescend 
to propose some scheme for paying off the balance, somehow 
estimated at £850,000,000, in thirty years. She would not 
look at the export duty. Thus was the door slammed in 
the face of our Conciliation Mongers. There is no reason to 
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suppose that Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed an experience which 
evidently took him completely by surprise. Just as British 
mentality—let alone Welsh mentality—is beyond the Boche, 
so Boche mentality is utterly beyond the British, especially 
the Welsh. On behalf of the Allies the Prime Minister in- 
formed the Germans at the close of Dr. Simons’s allocution 
that the German Government had completely misunderstood 
the realities and that their proposal was not one that could 
be considered as an alternative to the Paris Programme. 
There was an immediate adjournment, during which our 
Pacifist Press put considerable water into its Rhine wine, but 
the mischief had already been done from its point of view. 
Once more “‘our German friends’ had been persuaded to 
take up a false position by their British friends, who on 
reflection may conceivably realize that they have inflicted 
incaleulably more harm on the Fatherland than those who 
are labelled ‘‘ anti-Germans.” The latter have at least 
never humbugged the Germans by espousing their cause 
and then dropping it whenever Germans become more 
German than the pro-Germans. 


THe German demonstration at Lancaster House was a 
French triumph, because a vindication of the French view 

of Germany as against the Coalition view. 
— Bag Lhe policy of coaxing the Prussian into a 
reasonable frame of mind was always mani- 
festly absurd, but, like President Wilson before him, our 
Prime Minister insisted that he knew better than anyone 
else, and that able and experienced Continental statesmen, 
e.g. M. Clemenceau, President Millerand, ex-President 
Poincaré, and latterly M. Briand, were unworthy of being 
heard—they were out of court as Frenchmen, and therefore 
“unreasonably prejudiced ”’ against their delightful German 
neighbours, who would be far more amenable to Welsh 
wizardry than to any whisper of ‘the big stick.” Mr. 
Lloyd George was nettled by his own blunder, nor did he 
conceal the fact in delivering the Allied ultimatum, which 
took the form of a declaration that unless within three 
days Germany was “either prepared to accept the Paris 
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decisions or to submit proposals which will in other ways 
be an equally satisfactory discharge of her obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles (subject to the concessions 
made in the Paris proposals) ”’ the Allies would occupy three 
towns on the right bank of the Rhine, notably Diisseldorf, 
and obtain Parliamentary powers to appropriate a certain 
proportion of the German customs duties paid by Allied 
subjects, which would be handed over to the Reparations 
Commission, as also a proportion of payments made by 
Allied subjects on goods bought from Germany, the neces- 
sary machinery being set up for these purposes. Dr. Simons 
replied with derisory suggestions, and even these were 
dependent on Germany’s retention of Upper Silesia. Public 
opinion was by now thoroughly aroused, and the British 
Prime Minister had no option but to state that the coercive 
measures would be put in force. Allied troops accordingly 
occupied the three Rhine towns, and the German custom 
houses on the Western frontier were placed under the 
control of the Rhineland Commission. Meanwhile the 
German Delegation returned home, where Dr. Simons was 
welcomed as a conquering hero. We must wait and see 
whether the Allies stick to their guns or whether we have 
another Welsh wobble—also whether effective measures 
are taken to make good the Allied demands. To English- 
men in general, and to readers of the National Review in 
particular, the most significant of Mr. Lloyd George’s many 
observations was this calamitous admission, which justifies 
every stricture made in these pages on the deception 
practised on our people. He told the Germans. 


Under the Treaty of Frankfurt she [Germany] laid down ‘the principle, 
and acted upon it, that the nation that was responsible for provoking a war 
ought to pay the costs of the war. We are not asking for the costs of the war. 
Not a penny. Not apenny. We are not going as far as the principle of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt. The war charges of the Allied countries in the aggregate 
are so enormous that it would be quite impossible to ask any country—any 
single country—to bear them. That we realize. In fact, we are each of us 
groaning under a load of taxation to pay debts which each of us incurred to 
defend ourselves in this war, and to place the whole of them upon one country 
we fully realize would be an impossible proposition. 

We have, therefore, deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, not asked 
Germany to pay one single paper mark for the cost incurred by the Allied 
countries in defending themselves in this war. 
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Surely British taxpayers, “‘ groaning under a load of taxa. 
tion to pay debts incurred to defend ourselves in this war,” 
are entitled to know when Mr. Lloyd George received 
authority to waive our claim to so much “as one single 
paper mark” of costs? Does it make for peace to tell a 
predatory Power that, provided she inflicts sufficient ruin 
on her neighbours, she will be exempt from paying any 
fraction of their war costs? This is a vastly different story 
to what we were told at the hustings when Coalition candi- 
dates needed our votes, which were gained by false pretences, 
The cat is at last out of the bag. 


Tue German problem is not complicated. It is constantly 
muddled, through the sheer ineptitude of those who can’t 
. or won’t see what stares them in the face, 
—— We need make no allowances either for the 
gratuitous blunders or for the home-made 

humiliations of the Allies, who only fail in their struggle 
with Germany because powerful if clandestine influences 
don’t wish them to succeed. Far different is the Turkish 
tangle, rendered infinitely difficult for the Entente by 
Greece’s desertion of M. Venizelos, which has transformed 
the situation in the Near East, to the detriment of Civilization 
and to the advantage of Kultur. It is a desperate knot 
to unravel, as every course is beset with difficulties. It 
would take a prize idiot to dogmatize about it. The peace 
policy of the Entente depended on M. Venizelos, one of the 
few outstanding European statesmen—nor was it irrational 
to assume that a man who had so nobly served his country 
would continue to command Greek confidence. It is always 
easy to be wise after any event, and newspapers are nowadays 
full of retrospective warnings of the inevitable downfall 
of M. Venizelos. Unluckily, these same organs before the 
event regarded his defeat and the victory of King Constantine 
as “ unthinkable.”’ They were all wrong, we were all wrong. 
Practically everybody in Western Europe was wrong. We 
paid the Greeks—a nation of politicians—the undeserved 
compliment of imagining that they would rise to the occasion 
and rally to the great patriot they had been so fortunate 
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as to throw up when he was most needed. The Treaty 
of Sévres, settling the fate of Turkey, was largely inspired 
by M. Venizelos and accepted by the Allies, who, besides 
trusting in the Greek Government, had an additional 
reason for aggrandizing Greece in that the premature 
demobilization of the armies of “the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers” had left Allied statesmen with little 
means of enforcing its drastic provisions on Turkey except 
the Greek Army. Whether M. Venizelos asked for all that 
Greece received, or whether Greek expansion was to some 
extent thrust upon her by the Supreme Council, remains 
a moot point. In any case, it proved unfortunate, as the 
Greek people were unequal to the strain, and to punish 
M. Venizelos they returned like dogs to their vomit and 
recalled that ineffable intriguer, Constantine. 


We could understand, appreciate and even support the 
pro-Greek attitude of the Paris Peace Conference—though 
. onlookers felt that it went too far, e.g. over 
_—ee, the Smyrna question—assuming always that 
M. Venizelos would be in power to execute 

the Venizelos policy. But when his compatriots turned 
and rent him and, despite every warning from London 
and Paris, brought back Constantine and his German spouse, 
enthusiasm for Greece in the Western capitals sank to 
zero. The Turks saw their opportunity, and from that day 
to this the Treaty of Sevres has been morally in the melting- 
pot. M. Venizelos himself has played a characteristically 
Magnanimous part in trying to save ‘‘ Greater Greece” 
for his ungrateful country, actually offering to exile himself 
permanently if the King would make the comparatively 
small sacrifice of abdicating in favour of the Crown Prince. 
To this there has been no response, which may be as well 
for the Entente, because the son is too like the father for 
us to wish to see him arbiter of Eastern Europe, as, thanks 
to some untoward Rumanian marriages, this Greek dynasty 
might become. Englishmen tardily remember that the 
British Empire is the greatest of Mussulman Powers, and 
that the substitution of Constantinian Greece for the Ottoman 
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Empire, besides being a dubious experiment from many 
other points of view, is a deadly insult to the Mohammedan 
world and one of the few external questions that move 
India. The result of the protracted struggle behind the 
scenes over this imbroglio—which at different times has 
swayed in opposite directions—has been finally decided more 
favourably to Turkey than at one time seemed likely, 
If we may regard the latest decision of the Supreme Council 
of Allied Ministers as final, the Treaty of Sevres will be 
virtually redrafted. The Allies also promise to facilitate 
Turkey’s admission to the League of Nations if she accepts 
the modified treaty, would waive their demand for the 
expulsion of the Turk from Constantinople and would 
concede to Turkey two votes on the Straits Commission, 
plus the chairmanship. Moreover, Turkey would be allowed 
to maintain an army of 30,000 and a gendarmerie of 45,000, 
and apparently a navy. These are but samples of the 
latest concessions made to Turkey, which amount to a 
scrapping of the Treaty of Sévres, and though open to 
criticism, we refrain from criticism, because every policy 
is beset with objections. The Allies are notoriously not at 
one on this subject, and have been content to make the 
best of a bad job. The integrity of the Treaty of Sévres 
depended on the reliability of Greece, which is no longer 
reliable. 


_ THE pathetic career of President Wilson, which in many 
ways proved a peculiarly tragic career to this country, 
USA. has closed—he has left the White House, 

and his successor, Mr. Harding, has_ been 
installed in the Presidency of the United States with the 
simple, dignified ceremonies customary on these occasions. 
This is no place, nor is it the time, to attempt any review of 
-the Wilson Administration, which made not a little history 
and at one time promised to make a great deal more. 
Opinions differ as to whether the world would be better off 
had President Wilson succeeded in persuading his country- 
men to accept the responsibilities to which he sought to 
commit them and which Europe erroneously imagined 
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would be assumed as a matter of course. We believe that 
matters would have been even worse for Great Britain 
with the United States inside the League of Nations than 
had she remained outside, for the simple reason that 
American Politicians would have had golden opportunities 
of “ tail-twisting ’ over the mandates, which anyhow U.S.A. 
would have refused to undertake. Be this as it may, 
President Wilson stood for certain definite ideas and ideals 
in International Relations which have disappeared with 
his defeat. A different spirit prevails in Washington, 
and though sb far we have had no authoritative pronounce- 
ment on external relations from President Harding, there 
have been several semi-official versions of his views that 
are sufficient for practical purposes. These combine to 
make it abundantly clear that the Republican policy 
towards foreign countries will be different as well as distinct 
from that of the Democrats. There is no serious ground 
for the suggestion of correspondents of London papers 
—trying to “save face”—that the new President 
sympathizes with the conception of a League of Nations 
sufficiently to enter something of the same kind, provided 
it is called by another name. He will not touch any 
League or Association of Nations on any terms whatsoever— 
he will not co-operate politically with any European Power, 
take any part in European questions, or pledge the military 
support of the United States to any nation on any pretext. 
If we may believe these inspired accounts of Presidential 
opinion, Mr. Harding will not look at the treaty with France 
—which was the consideration given on behalf of U.S.A. 
to induce France to join the League of Nations—any more 
than at the Covenant. Indeed, we are encouraged to believe 
that the only positive point in the Republican external pro- 
gramme is an intention to make a separate peace with 
Germany in lieu of signing the Treaty of Versailles. We 
do not know. We only record what is reported by those 
on the other side who profess to know. Whether accu- 
rate or inaccurate, this impression of the new régime is 
interesting. 
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WE have more than once cautioned our readers against 
the illusion fostered by optimists, with whom the wish is 
father to the thought, that the change of 
régime in Washington will ease Anglo 
American relations. These are difficult, not to say anxious, 
and are likely to remain so, for the simple reason that a 
large proportion of American citizens are taught in their 
schools and by their newspapers to hate everything British. 
So long as such practices continue these difficulties will 
endure, nor can they be remedied or countered by any 
effort from this side of the Atlantic. So long as the children 
in the schools regard England as the enemy, so long as 
popular organs build up their circulation on this creed, 
so long will practical politicians be tempted to play up 
to the Anglophobe gallery, knowing that that way cheap 
popularity lies, whereas every other way is beset with 
pitfalls. Whether the Administration in Washington be 
labelled Democratic or Republican is immaterial, nor does 
its composition greatly matter. Let us hope there is 
sufficient sense in “the English-speaking capitals” to 
tide over the crises in Anglo-American affairs that may be 
regarded as endemic. The British Press does not, however, 
help the British Government in a peculiarly delicate. task 
by ignoring the fundamental facts and by boycotting the 
hymn of hate of the Hearst Press, the power of which is 
not diminishing. Many of us are relieved to see the last 
of the Wilsonian Administration, to hear the last of the 
Wilsonian policies. President Wilson’s intentions may 
have been as exalted as Colonel House imagined. Unfortu- 
nately, they worked out so as to create the maximum of 
disappointment to the Allies, who were saddled with vast 
and incalculable responsibilities on his initiative and under 
his auspices, from all of which the United States has com- 
pletely withdrawn. It would be sheer hypocrisy to be- 
moan his departure from the White House. It would be 
equally foolish to regard the new régime with any degree 
of optimism from the Allied point of view. The Republican 
Party are ‘“‘ hard bargainers ” and proud of their reputation 
in that respect. Jingoism was ever a conspicuous feature 
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of Republicanism, and there will be no lack of Republican 
Anglophobes eager to demonstrate that they are at least 
as good Anglophobes as any Democrats. Anyhow, there 
will be no humbug about it, and we have no excuse for 
humbugging ourselves. According to a current catchword, 
“Republican realism has replaced Democratic idealism.” 
The Wilsonian Administration was accused by its opponents 
of “ giving away American interests with a pound of tea” 
—the Harding Administration means to have its pound of 
flesh from everybody, especially Great Britain. 


So many Pacifist legends have disappeared under the 
pressure of events that there should be little left of that 

; creed. Among exploded fallacies is that 
Exit : aed of “bloated British armaments,” on which 
saan our Pacifist Press was never tired of dilating 
in pre-war days. The implication was that British “ Jin- 
goism ’’ was forcing the pace of naval construction with 
its monstrous “‘ two-Power standard,”’ which was pronounced 
to be a challenge to:other nations. Peace, we were told, 
would be secure the moment we abandoned our “naval 
megalomania,’’ embraced “the freedom of the seas” and 
set Germany a good example by reducing our shipbuilding 
programme while she increased hers. Such was the wisdom 
of our mentors in Manchester and other centres of illumina- 
tion. Had they been heeded, that part of Manchester which 
had not been reduced to ashes by the invading Germans 
would now be busy finding the indemnity which the Man- 
chester School are so reluctant to receive from Germany. 
We have had an unexpected opportunity of testing Pacifist 
lunacy. Great Britain effectively abandoned naval ship- 
building at the time of the Armistice. Indeed, we did 
much more in the way of setting a good example, for what 
it may be worth. Not only did we abstain from laying 
down fresh keels (we are not at this moment building a. 
single new battleship or battle cruiser embodying experience 
of the Great War), but we summarily scrapped many 
hundred ships then building. On Pacifist theories our 
lead should have been followed by other Powers. As 
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usual, Pacifist theories proved to be erroneous. So fap 
from our example being followed, exactly the opposite hag 
happened, as might have been foreseen by anyone who 
stopped to think. The net result transpired recently jn 
the House of Commons in reply to a question by Viscount 
Curzon as to present and prospective warship construction 
by the leading naval Powers. Sir James Craig (Parliamep- 
tary Secretary to the Admiralty) stated that, under the 
programmes in hand when he spoke, Great Britain would 
in the year 1924 have one capital ship embodying the 
lessons of the Great War, i.e. one ship of the post-Jutland 
type. The United States would have eighteen such ships 
and Japan eight. In fairness to our Japanese Allies we 
should remember that it is not they who forced the United 
States to build, but the United States which challenged 
Japan to what used to be called “ this insane competition” 
when Britain made the running. Nor should we forget 
that it was not the Republican, but the Pacifist Wilsonian 
Administration which embarked upon this huge programme 
in the intervals of preaching the League of Nations, which 
has since proved a “‘ wash-out” so far as the United States 
is concerned. 


Ir is unfortunate that the new First Lord of the Admiralty 
should be a victim of those illusions concerning Anglo- 

American relations against which, in season 
= — and out of season, it becomes a duty to 

usionist 

earnestly protest, because that way danger 
lies. The notion that any “arrangement” either concern: 
ing the League of Nations or the policing of the seas can 
be made with any American Administration is moonshine. 
The Americans have got the money, they have got the 
men, and they mean to have enough ships to give them the 
mastery of the seas. The sooner Lord Lee and others 
recognize what stares them in the face the better. All 
this talk about “naval ententes’’ merely exasperates 
the Americans and misleads our own people. National 
policies are not determined “‘across the walnuts and the 
wine” after a City banquet, but by national ability to gratify 
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national ambitions. The only naval entente that Washing- 
ton politicians would ever entertain would be on the 
completion of a ship-building programme which, at any 
rate on paper, made the United States Admiral of the 
Atlantic as well as Admiral of the Pacific. That is the only 
“business proposition’ they will discuss with Lord Lee 
or any other British Minister, and we deceive ourselves 
in imagining anything else. In this wicked world—which 
contains as much human nature as ever, perhaps more— 
every nation has to look out for itself and after itself. 
Great Britain has added enormously to her difficulties by 
entering the League of Nations,’ which will enable five 
quarrels to be picked with her to one under “the old 
diplomacy ’—the Americans have repudiated their own 
invention, which they regard as a European, if not “‘a 
British trap.” This should deter responsible statesmen 
from prating of ‘‘ naval ententes ”’ or “‘ business propositions,”’ 
neither of which would be to British interests, because 
we should be “‘done”’ over them as we were by President 
Wilson, who, so to speak, left us ‘“‘ with the baby,” which 
some enthusiasts pretend they like. This wretched League 
of Nations hanging like a millstone round our necks 
enormously complicates our naval as every other problem. 
As Lord Lee of Fareham and his colleagues have let us 
in for it, we are entitled to demand, even if we may not 
hope or expect, that they will walk warily on naval and 
other vital matters. No sensible Englishman wishes to 
embark on any feverish ship-building competition, such as 
that to which American Jingoes are anxious to challenge 
us. It is, however, somewhat suggestive that the only 
drastic economies that seriously appeal to our Politicians 
are the cutting down of National Defence in any shape or 
form—£7,000,000 a year for Palestine, we know not how 
many millions for Mesopotamia, big bonuses for all bureau- 
crats coupled with a dangerous depletion of the British 
Navy, and the abolition of as much of the British Army 
as can be engineered. We are all for economy, but we 
should begin with the luxuries, e.g. Zionism, the League 
of Nations, the Bureaucracy. The coming Imperial Con- 
VOL. LXXVII 
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ference will have its work cut out to restrain suicidal 
tendencies. 


WHEN a politician emerges from the general ruck and exhibits 
any degree of competence in any question whatsoever, 

, he is invariably hailed as an “* Admirable 
Pe ean Crichton,”’ and is considered capable of going 
anywhere and doing anything. At the 
earliest moment he will inevitably be diverted from the task 
in which he demonstrated his ability and put into some 
totally different job, preferably one off his beat and beyond 
his ken. Sir Robert Horne is the latest victim of this waste 
of Man-power. Only the other day all men were speaking 
well of his firm and judicious handling of more than one 
dangerous strike. He might have done even better than he 
did had he been left severely alone by colleagues who could 
not resist the temptation of “‘ barging in” and “‘ queering 
the pitch.” He was recognized as among the Coalition’s 
few positive assets. He was heavily “ boomed” by the 
Downing Street Press, and for a time all criticism of the 
Coalition was silenced by Tapers and Tadpoles with the 
remark, ‘‘ Anyhow, the Government contains one capable 
Minister.”” He was spoken of as a possible Speaker of the 
House of Commons, even as a potential leader of the dis- 
contented Unionist Party, if not Prime Minister. So far 
so good. Unfortunately, some evil genius—conceivably 
someone jealous of his rise—tempted Sir Robert Horne 
to entangle himself in pourparlers with ‘the bloody 
baboonery’”’ of Moscow, as Mr. Winston Churchill aptly 
designated the Boche-cum-Bolshevik Dictatorship on which 
a well-informed contributor throws fresh light elsewhere 
in this number. For many months Coalition Ministers 
have been hobnobbing with representatives of Lenin and 
Trotsky, who are allowed to travel freely backwards and 
forwards from Russia to England and vice versa. Under 
cover of ‘“‘ trade agreements” they are enabled to conduct 
their poisonous propaganda against civilization. ‘This 
hankering after the Soviet is among Mr. Lloyd George’s least 
attractive obsessions. No one can explain it, because no one 
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understands it. It has put this country wrong with every 
self-respecting Power and is at once an affront and a humili- 


ation to patriotic Englishmen and Englishwomen, as well as 


to overseas Britons. Whenever the Bolsheviks—who are 
mainly German camouflage—are in a specially parlous 
plight, some sinister personage crops up in London in loudly 
advertised official or unofficial “ relations”? with Downing 
Street. The Prime Minister’s vagaries are long past praying 
for, and now Sir Robert Horne has got himself tarred 
with the same brush. How can it be the interest of any 
British Government to bolster up Bolshevikism anywhere ? 


One hardly knows whether to be more shocked by the 
immorality of the pseudo-Conservative Coalition in thus 
oe * shaking hands with murder,” or stupefied 
— by the childishness of the restrictions sought 
to be imposed on Bolshevik propaganda 

by our simple statesmen. SBolshevikism is mainly propa- 
ganda. Its success depends on propaganda. Its hope of 
converting the world lies in propaganda. We see the 
poison working in India, Egypt and Ireland, while nearer 
home it has infected the Clyde, certain sections of the 
Miners’ Federation and the more active of the Labour 
organs. Nor is it unknown in our new bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, a British Cabinet spends weeks in discussing 
the “limitations ’’ of Bolshevist propaganda as a condition 
of a “trade agreement ’’ with the Moscow Soviet. Con- 
sidering that this Camarilla openly repudiates in advance 
all engagements with bourgeois Governments, which it 
avowedly makes only to break, what is the use of any 
“scrap of paper’? Russian Bolsheviks have graduated 
in the German school of diplomacy—Lenin and Trotsky 
were originally protégés of the Great German General Staff, 
set in motion by the latter, as its leading lights now admit. 
In Soviet eyes, as in Jesuit or in Jewish eyes, the end justifies 
the means. To “ negotiate’ on any question with a Soviet 
is to demonstrate one’s imbecility. Lenin, presumably, 
regards Downing Street as a huge joke. But it is no joke 
to Englishmen. Sir Robert Horne sententiously declares 
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on the platform that he is “all for trade with Russia,” 
Such a sentiment may deceive those who know nothing of 
the actual circumstances. On these we are enlightened 
by an indignant letter in the Morning Post (March 165th) 
from Mr. Percy Clark (Manager of the Baku Wire Cable 
Company, Ltd.), who explains in language inteiligible to 
the meanest understanding that “ trading ’’ with the present 
régime in Russia is another word for dealing with stolen 
goods. Being unversed in the ways of politicians, Mr. Clark 
is at a loss to understand how the British Parliament can 
discuss such a question unless “‘ the complete compensation 
of all British subjects for the damage they have suffered 
at the hands of the Soviet Government is a condition pre- 
cedent of such a treaty.”’ He happens to be a British. 
born subject who has spent the best part of his life in Russia, 
building up an industry that has incidentally promoted 
British trade. From Mr. Clark, “as from the majority of 
others in my position, everything has been stolen by the 
Soviet Government, and I... was to have been put to 
death by them.” He tells us that Soviet diplomats are 
actually offering the British Government the valuables 
stolen from private people, many of them British subjects. 
In other words, this shameful surrender to the Soviet which 
Sir Robert Horne has long been endeavouring to engineer 
on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George—whose Prinkipo programme 
is not yet forgotten—must be based upon an exchange 
of British goods against stolen goods. This prompts Mr 
Clark to inquire whether Sir Robert Horne realizes that 
“if the British Government sanction the receipt of goods 
stolen from me and others in Russia, it logically follows 
Parliament must legalize the receipt of stolen goods in 
England.” 


WE can readily conceive the oratorical bombardment that 
would have been directed against any Radical or Labour 
Government which -had laid itself open to 
the such strict by th t Lord Birken- 
Rota nien such strictures, by the present Lord Bir 
head, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon and 
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in Opposition at the moment. They would have “ pulled 
the place down,” and not improbably destroyed a Govern- 
ment that would have been held up to universal execration 
on the platform and in the Press for “its accursed Bol- 
shevist propensities.”” Autres temps autres meurs. Because 
such outrages are perpetrated by a Coalition of Conservative 
hue, backed by great Unionist majorities both in the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, the chicken-hearted 
swash-bucklers of the Carlton Club are as mum as mice, 
while the National Liberal Club is naturally delighted at 
having the most dangerous of its dirty work done for it 
by its political opponents. We sincerely regret that Sir 
Robert Horne should have besmirched himself with this 
discreditable business, but he has no one but himself to 
thank for laying himself open to such observations as those 
we have quoted. 


Ir will be many years before our good name recovers from 
the stain inflicted on it by the furtive and perfidious policy 

Mr. Lloyd George has been allowed to pursue 
= 4 towards Russia by disapproving but impo- 

its ? 

tent colleagues. More than one Minister 
feels as strongly about this miserable business as do our 
readers, nor do they mince matters in private conversation. 
None, however, have had the ‘“ gumption” to back their 
remonstrance by the only action that would teach the 
Prime Minister that, though Lenin may be momentarily 
dictator of Russia, there is no scope for dictatorship in 
England. The dissentients have been too anxious to retain 
their offices to offer any effective resistance to any propo- 
sition, however scandalous; and from the moment it was 
obvious they would come to heel, they ceased to count in 
the Cabinet. Nevertheless, some of these ciphers give 
themselves prodigious airs in public. Their pretentious 
periods might lead one to suppose that they were veritable 
“tigers”? in council, whereas, according to all accounts, 
they are little better than rabbits. With all their Imperial 
airs and graces, these Right Honourables are intensely 
insular in outlook. It is the show, the ceremony, the tinsel, 
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the trappings of “the gorgeous East ”’ that appeals to their 
small souls. For the essence of the thing, for our good 
name and fame, they care not a brass farthing. Their 
present careers are everything to them, the national future 
nothing. They are indifferent as to the immeasurable 
mischief and even peril of putting Great Britain hopelessly 
in the wrong vis-d-vis every section of the vast Russian 
population. The Bolsheviks were on the face of it the 
sworn enemies of the British Empire, whose downfall is 
essential to their scheme of Weltpolitik. As we now knov, 
this scourge was let loose on the world by Germany as a 
cynical war measure, to promote Pan-German ambitions, 
The dangerous military crisis on the Western front in the 
spring of 1918 was directly traceable to the capture of the 
Government of Russia by Lenin (‘‘ Russian traitor and 
German agent”). The only possible policy—indeed, the 
only sane policy for Britain—was to treat Soviet Government 
as hostile, and to accord all our moral support to any anti- 
Bolshevist nuclei of resistance in Russia, whoever they 
might be, wherever they might be. There was no lack of 


leadership, no lack of fighting men in this Cause, which was » 


likewise our Cause, but there was a conspicuous lack of 
military material, of which, at the time, the British and 
_ the American Armies were so superabundantly supplied 
that to this day they have been unable to dispose of the 
surplus. ‘To support Denikin, Koltchak, Judenitch, Wrangel, 
or whoever might be opposing the miscreants of Moscow, 
was the plain duty, as it was the obvious interest, of the 
British and American Governments. 


To say that the fighting men were “fed up” with fighting 
and must come home was to beg the question. The 
Americans were hardly ‘ blooded” in the 
onl the = Great War. Nor were Allied troops required 
in Russia om any serious scale. What our 

Russian friends needed. was ocular evidence that the 
sympathies of the Allied and Associated Powers were with 
those who were fighting Murder and Anarchy. Staff 
assistance, technical services, guns, tanks, aeroplanes, in- 
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structors, munitions and other supplies were what anti- 
Bolshevist Russia needed and what the “* English-speaking ” 
Powers possessed. That such support was withheld was 
attributable to no staleness in the British or American 
Armies, but exclusively to the tragedy which gave control 
of American policy and conduct to a portentous political 
pedagogue, while British statesmanship was dominated by 
an electioneering charlatan. President Wilson could only 
think of a Millennium about to be established on Fourteen 
Points—Mr. Lloyd George of what the Daily Nuisance 
might say if a single British soldier was a day late in 
demobilization. What other motives may have animated 
our incomprehensible Prime Minister we cannot say. Inter- 
national Jews have immemorially had too much pull in 
Downing Street. They have never been more active or 
aggressive than during the spacious days of the Coalition. 
They apparently regard Bolshevikism with some tenderness, 
because it is largely Jewish, and until its advent Jews had 
been under-dogs in Russia. Be the cause what it may— 
the Hidden Hand however composed—we left in the lurch 
every anti-Bolshevist leader who was putting up a serious 
fight against the Soviet. What made this attitude even 
worse was that isolated Ministers—regarded abroad as 
official spokesmen—encouraged these gallant men to suppose 
not only that we wished them well, but that they might 
rely on our support. (This was no unreasonable expecta- 
tion—-Russia had been a zealous, a self-sacrificing and 
invaluable ally in the hour of the Allies’ need, in the autumn 
of 1914.) Meanwhile, other and more important Ministers 
were secretly intriguing with the Soviet. This habit of 
plaving fast and loose with the largest number of conflicting 
elements at a given moment has an irresistible fascination 
for certain temperaments, but it is disastrous for those who 
will ultimately have to pay the piper, which in this case 
will unfortunately not be any Coalition Ministers, but the 
British people, who, in the years to come, may be confronted 
by an implacable Russia, leagued with Germany and eager 
to pay off old scores against those who, at small cost to 
themselves, could have helped to raise mighty Russia from 
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the Slough of Despond, instead of which they had preferred 
to look the other way, and even to give their countenance 
to her persecutors. 


ONCE again the British Government has intervened at the 
very moment distracted Russians were making yet another 
. desperate effort to shake off their hideous 

£ ae nightmare. This time it was Sir Robert 
Horne, anxious that England should receive 


the stolen goods to which no other civilized nation would: 


open its ports. This helping hand was tendered to the 
Soviet when it was seriously threatened from the inside, 
and we may be sure that such crafty propagandists have 
known how to turn any British “overtures” to their 
domestic advantage, as to the disadvantage of all opponents 
of the “bloody baboonery.” Although we are inade. 
quately informed as to the details of the latest revolt against 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, the unconcealed panic of 
Lenin and Trotsky is sufficiently suggestive. It accentuates 
the scandal of the liaison between Downing Street and the 
Soviet. According to a thick-and-thin supporter of Coalition 
policy (the Daily Telegraph), while Sir Robert Horne was 
committing his fatuities, Lenin was “ fighting the prole- 
tariat.””" This Ministerial journal quotes a letter smuggled 
out of Petrograd on March 2nd describing “‘ a new _ period 
in the history of Russian political strife,” for at last the 
much bamboozled working classes had turned on “the 
Kremlin dictators.” We are told, “ By fighting the prole 
tariat Lenin’s Government destroys now the very foundations 
of its sovereignty in the fiction of power accorded to it by, 
and welded for, the profit of the working mass.” The 
British public have heard too often that the Bolshevist 
Reign of Terror was on the eve of collapse to be entirely 
convinced, even when the fact is thus categorically stated 
by the Daily Telegraph. But if there be any substance in 
this Government organ’s speculation, what a ghastly and 
grotesque exhibition our Coalition of all the talents and 
most of the virtues are making of themselves in entering 
into “a trade agreement” with a Soviet which may not 
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be even in a position to deliver stolen goods! Sir Robert 
Horne should at the earliest possible moment, in his own 
interests no less than those of his country, retire from the 
feld of foreign affairs, where he is completely at sea, and 
return to those problems in which he is thoroughly at home. 


On March 16th—a black day in the history of England— 
this degrading Agreement was signed, sealed and delivered 

‘ by Sir Robert Horne and Herr Krassin. 
— What this country has done to deserve 
Coalition statesmanship we cannot for the life of us con- 
ceive. What makes the situation infinitely worse is that 
every outrage perpetrated by Mr. Lloyd George with the 
complicity of his Conservative colleagues is applauded 
to the echo by the Liberal and the Labour Opposition. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Clynes seem chiefly concerned to 
demonstrate that the only alternative Government on the 
horizon would be, if possible, worse than the disease now 
afflicting us. The country would be out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Nevertheless, those who still value 
political principles in this age of opportunism prefer that 
Radical and Socialist policies should be executed by those 
who believe in them. Were Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Prime Minister of a Labour Government, supported by a 
Labour majority, returned by a Labour electorate on an 
avowed policy of pandering to Lenin and Trotsky and 
encouraging the Germans to drive a coach and six through 
the Treaty of Versailles, we should protest, resist and 
struggle to the last, in the hope that something might turn 
up to save us from catastrophe. But it would be a plain, 
straightforward fight between Parties of fundamentally 
different outlook. Having been fairly and squarely beaten 
at the polls, Unionists would be prepared for what followed 
and would expect the Labour Party to fulfil the programme 
on which it had carried the country. There would be no 
sense of deception or betrayal. The friends and admirers 
of the Russian Bolsheviks, having acquired power, would 
naturally open official relations with Moscow, and need 
not resort to the subterfuge of a “‘ Trading Agreement,” 


not 
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or pretend that a British Government can buy and gg] 
with the Soviet without “recognizing” that régime. No 
such humbug would have been necessary had these things 
been done by a Labour Ministry, and the absence of humbug 
is always a certain gain, even in politics. What is up. 
speakably hateful in the present situation is the hypocrisy 
that permitted the Coalition to secure a record Parliamentary 
majority by pretending to be anti-Boche and anti-Bolshevik, 
and then, behind the back of the constituencies, playing 
the Boche and the Bolshevik game. Mr. Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister is the prime offender, but he has never 
pretended to be other than he is, namely, a hand-to-mouth 
opportunist who lives by playing one Party off against 
another. Those most to blame are the dupes who allow 
themselves to be dished. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL was conveniently abroad for the 
completion of his colleagues’ capitulation to the “ bloody 
Lenin’ baboonery.”’ Mr. Balfour was on the Riviera, 
Teiengh meditating new methods of invigorating the 

League of Nations, but Lord Curzon and 
others were all on the ground, and, though calling themselves 
Conservatives and claiming the confidence of the Conser- 
vative rank and file, they are equally responsible with 
the head of the Government and his first lieutenant, Sir 
Robert Horne, for this unholy compact with Herr Krassin, 
who will presumably grace the platform at the Annual 
Meeting of the Primrose League when its Chancellor (Lord 
Curzon) proclaims anew the only true Conservative faith 
and invites the country to regard the Primrose League 
as the stoutest bulwark against the ravages of Bolshevik- 
ism. No less amazing than the fact of a compact between 
Downing Street and the Kremlin are the circumstances 
and terms of that agreement. While Sir Robert Horne 
has been allowed substantially to ‘“‘sell the pass” and 
concede everything that Herr Krassin could want, our 
Foreign Minister has been allowed to discharge some of 
the rhetoric in which he abounds. The actual agreement, 
as The Times points out, is a victory for Lenin and Red 
Russia : 
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It is undoubtedly framed with the deliberate intention of affording to the 

Soviet Government the recognition which Minister after Minister has declared 
that the Cabinet would not extend to the Soviets. . . . Except for the style 
and title, the official representative of Lenin is to live among us on much the 
same terms as the Ambassador of France or of the United States. 
He and his entourage, which may comprise red-handed 
murderers, will enjoy all privileges, immunities and facilities 
accorded to diplomatic agents, including the use of diplo- 
matic bags, cipher messages and ‘“ wireless.” Only their 
“honour” will restrain Bolshevist emissaries from pur- 
suing Bolshevist propaganda in this country, which Scot- 
land Yard knows to be financed by them, and which | 
they are bound by their own principles to prosecute every- 
where. Occasionally Governments palliate their follies and 
their crimes by displaying ignorance of elementary facts. 
It is the standing excuse of British statesmanship for 
unpreparedness in 1914—an Anglo-German war was “ un- 
thinkable.” But there is no such pretext for ‘“ the 
Trading Agreement”? with Red Russia. Simultaneously 
with its signature, Sir Robert Horne handed the Russian 
Trade Ambassador the covering letter in which Lord Curzon 
relieved his feelings concerning those to whom he had 
surrendered. How the authors of the covering letter could 
reconcile themselves to the “Trading Agreement ’”—how 
the authors of the ‘“‘ Trading Agreement” ever consented 
to deliver this fulmination to their new-found friends— 
are mysteries locked in the bosom of the Coalition. Could 
we resign ourselves to regard public affairs as one gigantic 
practical joke, we should derive much amusement from this 
inimitable fooling. Were Mr. Balfour at home we might 
credit this production to his exquisite sense of humour. 
But, as all the world knows, that saving grace is not con- 
spicuous in the Coalition since Mr. Lloyd George was 
persuaded by his toadies to take himself ultra-seriously. 


IMaciInE the mentality of Ministers who with one pen 

sign a commercial compact with the Soviet Government 

The as though it were a civilized Power, and 

Indictm then with another pen proceed to draw an 
ent rae 

indictment such as no Government has ad- 

dressed to any other Government since the ill-starred 
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Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia in July 1914, The 
covering letter to the “Trading Agreement” specifically 
calls the Soviet Government’s attention to “ activities 
on the part of the Soviet Government in the regions of 
India and Afghanistan which are inconsistent with the 
stipulations in the Agreement, and must therefore be at 
once brought to an end if the good faith of the Agreement 
is to be observed.”’ An equally priceless passage follows: 


The Soviet Government have made no secret, in their public statements 
and in their official Press, that the main object of their recent policy is the 
overthrow of British rule in India; and His Majesty’s Government have for 
a long time past been aware of the intrigues in which the Soviet Government, 
with their agents, subordinates and associates, have been engaged by various 
means and from different directions, for the furtherance of that object. 


As additional evidence of Coalition intimacy with Soviet 
doings, Herr Krassin is informed that ‘ His Majesty's 
Government have the strongest reasons for believing that 
one of the main objects on the part of the Soviet Govern 
ment,” in its dealings with Afghanistan, ‘has been to 
secure facilities for attacks through Afghanistan against 
the peace of India.”’ In fact, what the Coalition does not 
know concerning Soviet machinations is scarcely worth 
knowing. Thus we learn, and Herr Krassin is informed, 
that the Russian envoy at Kabul, one Suritz, has been 
arming the tribes on both sides of the north-west frontier 
of India, which, according to the covering letter, “is an act 
of direct hostility to India . . . and to instigate the Afghan 
Government into taking such a step is no less a direct 
act of hostility.” This same Soviet’s representative—this 
local Krassin—has opened relations with the most “anti 
British of the tribal leaders,’’ nor is Suritz alone. in such 
activities. Jamal Pasha, a notorious fanatic, to say nothing 
of Mahendra Partap, “‘an Indian renegade who was 4 
German agent during the war,” have been equally aggres- 
sive in their respective spheres. Moreover, ‘“ notorious 
Indian seditionists, most of whom were German agents, 
and who have for many years used every means of attacking 
the British Government in the East . . . are now employed 
under Bolshevik auspices and maintained by Bolshevist 
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funds in disseminating disloyalty in India and fomenting 
an anti-British feeling in countries contiguous to India, 
principally Afghanistan.” 


Amone scoundrels known to the Coalition and, presumably, 
to the police, are Bark-at-Allah—a glorious name for a 

Bolshevik—Acharigah, Abbur Rab, Mooker- 
Corollary jee, to say nothing of Marabindra Natu 
Rey. Were the British Government ignorant of any present 
activities of ‘‘ these self-convicted traitors, the fact of 
their employment by the Russian Government would be 
enough to cast the gravest suspicion on the good faith 
of Soviet.Governments towards Great Britain.” But His 
Majesty’s Ministers happen to be aware that these various 
Soviet agents are engaged in an elaborate and deter- 
mined attempt to destroy our position in India, as set 
forth in the covering letter. Such operations make “ the 
intention of the Soviet’ evident ‘‘ beyond possibility of 
concealment,” namely, to promote Bolshevism among the 
Indian masses, and emphasis is laid on “‘ the avowed desire 
of the Soviet Government to overthrow British rule in 
India,” while the fact that Russia “has no possible com- 
mercial or other interests in Eastern Afghanistan ” compels 
the Coalition to regard the actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as ‘“‘anti-British measures pure and simple.” Yet 
more hostile than any other fact in this amazing recital 
is the recent issue of an Army Order by the Soviet 
authorities announcing ‘‘the unfurling of the Red flag 
in the Pamirs as an indication to the people of India that 
their deliverance is at hand; and there is reason to believe 
that a project for action in these regions is now under 
consideration.” So far the Curzon touch—such an arraign- 
ment would normally be the prelude to handing his pass- 
ports to the agent of the incriminated Government. Coali- 
tions operate otherwise. Sir Robert Horne had the last 
word in the last paragraph of this unique document: 
“Enough has been said to indicate the general nature 
of the activities of the Soviet Government, upon the cessa- 
tion of which His Majesty’s Government must insist as 
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an essential corollary of the conclusion of any Agreement 
between the two Governments.”’ Corollary is good. 


THE publication of this abominable because dishonourin 
compact between the Coalition Soviet and the Kremlin 

Soviet caused general consternation jn 
meetin London. At first people could not credit 

the evidence of their senses, but there were 
the documents in black and white, coupled with Lenin’s 
recent declaration in favour of entering into “ business 
relations’ with ‘ Imperialist’? Governments because the 
all-Europe revolution will sweep away all agreements and 
replace them by real agreements among the proletariat.” 
That Sir Robert Horne realized the full political consequences 
of his misdeed had been made plain by his previous admission 
in the House of Commons: “Once there is any trading 
agreement with Russia, there can be no question about it 
(the Soviet) being a de facto Government.” In other words, 
it is Sir Robert Horne and the Coalition who are riveting 
Lenin and Trotsky to their somewhat shaky saddle. It 
so happens that this melancholy affair coincided with 
Mr. Bonar Law’s sudden decision to withdraw from Parlia- 
mentary and Ministerial activity. When the placards 
disclosed that event, it was hoped, both on personal and 
public grounds, that the Unionist Leader might be severing 
his connection with the Coalition because he could not 
“stick it”? any longer. No man would wish his worst 
enemy to be tarred with the Downing Street brush just 
now, and Mr. Bonar Law has no enemies, though hosts of 
friends. Widespread concern was aroused when the truth 
transpired and it was realized that his resignation had been 
precipitated by a dangerous breakdown of health, in which 
assuredly the growing moral discomfort of any man of 
probity running in double harness with Mr. Lloyd George 
must have been no slight factor. We need not swallow 
all that the newspapers are foisting upon us in reference 
to this episode. Suffice it to say that Mr. Bonar Law had 
become an exceedingly tired man—who had lately had 
an alarming lapse of memory—as the result of consistent 
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overwork and strain during many years, accentuated by 
the tragic loss of two splendid sons in the war. It was 
suddenly revealed to him, while he was suffering from a 
chill, that, in his own words, “I am quite worn out.’ His 
medical advisers insisted on an instant and prolonged 
rest as the single hope of escaping “‘an immediate and 
complete breakdown,” so he wisely wrote in that sense to 
the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Bonar Law had been in office for nearly six years, 
during which he had always striven to do too much and 

: now pays the inevitable penalty. We need 
Reassuring not, however, take the sensational view of 
his condition that prevailed in the first moment of emotion 
to which Mr. Lloyd George and the House of Commons 
succumbed. Though resigning his Leadership of the 
House, and other. offices, the retiring statesman, for the 
present at any rate, retains his seat in Parliament. On 
the evening of- this eventful day, when he had recovered 
from the first shock, the Prime Minister was able to give a 
more reassuring and presumably more dispassionate account 
of his colleague’s health. Mr. Lloyd George informed the 
inaugural dinner of ‘‘ the 1920 Club” (a new organization 
of personal adherents elaborated by Guests and other 
devotees for the express purpose of perpetuating the Lloyd 
George legend): ‘‘I am glad to be able to assure you on 
high authority that it [Mr. Bonar Law’s illness] will be 
temporary. With a fairly prolonged rest and freedom 
from anxiety, the doctors assure me that Mr. Bonar Law 
will be restored to his normal health ; and the country needs 
him—-no one more.” If this diagnosis be accurate, we say 
unhesitatingly that Mr. Bonar Law is more to be envied 
than anyone who may replace him. He will now have 
leisure in which to indulge his love of reading and reflection, 
to review the fateful period in which he has played so 
considerable a part, and to retrieve that political perspective 
so grievously disturbed by the atmosphere in which he has 
recently lived and moved and had his being. Mr. Bonar 
Law has suffered, and his followers have suffered, acutely from 
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that mistaken sense of loyalty which constrained him to 
efface himself the moment he joined a Coalition, which 
was accordingly dominated by its Chief, who knew hoy 
to exploit the humility of his colleagues to the detriment 
of public interests. Mr. Lloyd George was tempted to 
follow up his encomium on Mr. Bonar Law by a hint of hig 
own retirement. He informed the sympathetic and sensitive 
souls of the 1920 Club, “I do not mind telling you that 
I am coming to feel very lonely,” adding that somewhat 
familiar tag: ‘“‘ Public life in these days is almost an 
intolerable strain... upon public men, and there would 
be nothing I should like better if I could retire from that 
strain and be a spectator and a witness of events.” Visions 
of Mr. Lloyd George as an enthusiastic applauder of some 
other fellow’s performance crossed one’s mind. But the 
mood passed, and a few minutes later he was heaping scom 
on every conceivable Coalition but his own, which in the 
face of the Horne-Krassin concordat he had the a 
to describe as a rampart against revolution. 


en are rarely interested in big political 
issues. The “recognition”? of Moscow by London leaves 

them comparatively calm. “But no assembly 
The ‘ is more agitated by any personal problem 
Leadership 

especially one affecting Party management 
and involving a redistribution of offices. Mr. Bonar Law's 
unforeseen action was an all-absorbing topic. The Commons 
were convulsed over the consequential changes, while the 
Caucuses and Clubs were all agog. The Party Leader 
wields the Party Patronage, which is the greatest factor 
in public life, compared with which eloquence, character, 
capacity are as nothing. Mr. Bonar Law may not have 
asserted himself in Council—and Mr. Lloyd George’s ur 
controllable grief at parting with him is perfectly genuine 
—-but as Unionist Leader his whim was law to his followers. 
He was master of the machine. He could recommend, 
not to say create, Unionist Peers. The fate of Unionist 
Baronets lay in his hands. He could convert Unionist 
0.B.E.’s into K.B.E.’s at almost any moment on almost 
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any scale. The reader may smile, but this is the secret 
of political prestige in these pushful days, when few politi- 
cans are in politics for the sake of their health. To the 
rival coteries constituting a Party the Leadership is ja 
yital muster. Unionists were taken completely ; un- 
awares. The subject had never been considered. =;The 
Tapers and Tadpoles were for once found napping. 
Mr. Bonar Law had been regarded by all good parti- 
sans as indispensable because irreplaceable. But the 
moment his retirement created a vacancy, that vacancy 
had to be filled post-haste by some other indispensable, 
who would forthwith become irreplaceable. There were 
gme—mainly of “the Chequers clique”—who wanted 
Mr. Lloyd George to succeed Mr. Bonar Law as titular 
Leader of the Unionist Party, but they had had no time 
for the preliminary spade-work. Sir Robert Horne like- 
wise had his backers, but he was generally regarded as 
having put himself as much out of the running as the man 
who slew the albatross by this untimely compact with 
Red Russia. To Unionists with whom principle counts 
for something, Sir Edward Carson would have been highly 
acceptable, had he not insisted on standing aside. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to the chagrin of his friends, was inop- 
portunely abroad. Lord Curzon was vetoed as impossible 
by the rank and file. Lord Derby was undecided—Lord 
Birkenhead unsupported. Mr. Walter Long had preceded 
Mr. Bonar Law into retirement. 


So, by a process of elimination, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
—who only missed the Unionist Leadership by a short 

head at the time Mr. Bonar Law stepped in 
ra 4 — between him and Mr. Walter Long in 1911 

—emerged as the one effective and, indeed, 
only possible candidate. Three days later, at the Carlton 
Club, he was unanimously chosen by the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons as its Leader. He apparently 
occupies a lesser position than his predecessor, who on the 
retirement of Lord Lansdowne acquired the general leader- 
ship of the Party, though it is not known precisely when 
VOL. LXXVII 12 
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or where this development occurred nor by what proceg 
Lord Curzon secured the Unionist Leadership of the Lords, 
Should Mr. Austen Chamberlain “‘ make good” as Party 
Leader in the Commons and Leader of the House, there 
is little doubt but that he will obtain the fuss position 
accorded to Mr. Bonar Law. He enters upon an inheritanee 
which has been allowed more or less to run to seed. But 
all will wish him well and hope for the best. He has decidedly 
scored in the eyes of his countrymen by the unmeasured 
Press campaign directed against him, which has only served 
to demonstrate anew that the Press is powerless unless 
it reflects public opinion. Few are persuaded by hysterical 
Sunday articles that the Chancellor of the Exchequer js 
a fool or a knave. He is obviously neither. Even those 
who differ from Mr. Austen Chamberlain and are occasion: 
ally irritated by his bureaucratic outlook know him to be 
an honourable, high-minded man, incapable of any mean 
or unworthy motive or action, or of subordinating his 
conception of public duty to any private interest. That 
some of his geese are swans goes without saying, but that 
is the case with most people. The measure of his success 
as Unionist Leader will depend mainly on himself. He 
starts with abundance of good will. If he can “ keep his 
end” up in Council and revive the Chamberlain tradition 
in our national and imperial affairs, we shall see a restora- 
tion of public confidence in the Coalition. But if he con- 
siders that the whole duty of the Unionist Leader and the 
Unionist Party consists in saying “ditto” to Mr. Lloyd 
George, nothing can prevent both from coming an almighty 
cropper. Unionism has too long been a sounding-board 
for Welsh opportunism. 


Tue Politicians had much else to occupy them in connection 
with this affair, which produced the usual intrigues before 
: and behind the scenes, such as are recorded 
“Beano” in the Greville Diaries. Politics may change 

but Politicians remain what they always 
were, and play round such a crisis like children round 4 
bran pie. If Mr. Austen ,.Chamberlain became Leader of 
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the House and Party, would he retain the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, seeing that Budget day is at hand and 
that, whoever may produce the Budget, it must obviously 
be his handiwork ? Should he vacate the Exchequer there 
vould be another prize plum for some other Politician, 
yhose promotion would in its turn open the way for further 
permutations and combinations, until eventually a general 
post was in full swing. It was a joyous week-end for 
the busybodies and a positive “ Beano”’ for professional 
Politicians, while Lobby correspondents had “the time of 
their lives.” There was no lack of aspirants for any office 
going a-begging. On these occasions public opinion is 
snufied out, the business being usually settled in hole-and- 
corner conclaves of self-interested cliques, with a single eye 
to their own advancement. Sir Robert Horne’s friends 
naturally hoped that, as the Unionist Leadership had eluded 
his grasp, he might at least secure the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, while others declared that Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans had always been scheduled for that 
post until he had picked up the unconsidered trifle of the 
War Office. Mr. Winston Churchill was likewise mentioned, 
as the Exchequer was almost the only great office he had 
not filled, and it was regarded as especially hard on him 
that all this plunder should be apportioned without any 
regard to his “‘ claims”? merely because he happened to 
he on the Nile instead of on the Thames. Every vacancy 
means more vacancies. What would occur at the Board 
of Trade if Sir Robert Horne went elsewhere, or at the 
War Office or the Colonial Office if their newly appointed 
Chiefs obtained still newer appointments? To add to the 
wild excitement of the political world, the Lord Chief 
Justiceship of England was also vacant, and if the Attorney- 
General secured it there would be fresh developments. 
The Speakership was likewise in the offing, should Mr. 
lowther at last be able to reconcile himself to resignation. 
It was almost as good as a change of Government, with 
the added advantage that instead of going into Opposition 
Ministers would all move higher in office. The fact that 
the country is completely “fed up” with the present 
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generation of Front-Benchers never dawned upon any of 
our “‘ great wise and eminent.” 


By far the most gratifying feature of the “ miniatur 
General Election ”—which opened in Cardiganshire, where 

Coalition Liberal Tweedledees were pitted 
st against Independent Liberal Tweedledums, 

and is still proceeding—was the sensational 
failure of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at Woolwich. This 
event was much more than the defeat of a Party or a poli. 
tician. It was a victory for the common sense of the 
community over many parties and many politicians, As 
our arch-Defeatist ingenuously observed, after he had 
bitten the dust, his opponent had polled “every non 
political vote.’’ There could be no greater tribute to the 
victor than this recognition that Captain Gee, V.C., was 
returned by non-partisans. England was indeed fortunate 
in her candidate in what was regarded by the quidnuns 
as such a forlorn hope that the usually non-committal 
‘Westminster Gazette ostentatiously threw itself into Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s arms, treating his return as so certain 
that he would probably be unopposed by the Coalition! 
Nor, indeed, was he opposed by the Coalition, which remained 
painfully dumb and mum throughout the contest—whether, 
as was suspected at the time, owing to Mr. Lloyd George's 
notorious weakness for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or, a 
was hinted officially, when the latter had been defeated, 
as a matter of tactics. At any rate, no ‘ 
forthcoming for Captain Gee nor any Front Bench support, 
for which small mercies we may be thankful. His triumph 
cannot be interpreted as any vote of confidence in Downing 
Street. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald enjoyed every advantage 
bar one, namely his own personality and sinister war record. 
With a Labour majority of some 6,000 to play with and 
the solid and unbroken support of the entire Labour Party 
plus that of the Wee Frees, even a snake in the grass might 
reasonably expect to win. Such a candidature at such 
a moment must in any case injure our reputation abroad. 
It could only elate our enemies, and is believed to have been 
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,factor in the preposterous attitude assumed by the German 
plenipotentiaries at the abortive London Conference. If 
ve may believe the Westminster Gazette, Dr. Simons was 
partly responsible for the Wee Free-cum-Defeatist debacle 
at Woolwich. In a leading article not exactly complimen- 
tary to its own cause, it observed: ‘“‘ We may reasonably 
aspect that Dr. Simons contributed not a little to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s downfall at Woolwich, and in any 
case he provided a very effective slogan for the last day 
of the election.’’ Otherwise, when provided with passable 
candidates, Labour has done fairly well, capturing one seat 
from the Coalition in Scotland, one in England, and one 
from the Independent Liberals. 


Tut Prince of Wales—whose tact amounts almost to 
genius—wisely set his face against ‘“ banqueteering” in 
Overdoine it Glasgow, a decision that distinctly contributed 
to the unclouded success of his recent visit 
to that city at a period of acute distress. It might be as 
well if other places than Glasgow took the hint. There has 
been altogether too much “‘ banqueteering”’ throughout Lent, 
any pretext being seized for these functions. The Anti- 
Waste League should tackle this manifestation of Squander- 
mania. These festivities cost an absurd amount of money 
and are a weariness to the flesh, to say nothing of a danger 
to the digestion. Nobody really wants them, not even 
their promoters, still less their unhappy objects, who find 
themselves let in for a dreary spell of speechmaking, an 
art in which Englishmen do not excel and in which Americans — 
would be still more successful if more succinct. We had 
firstly a prolonged dose of “ Farewells” to the retiring 
American Ambassador. This was not Mr. Davis’s fault. He 
was in no way to blame. He could hardly refuse the solici- 
tations of the many kind and fussy friends he had made 
during his official sojourn in London. These functions 
were usually characterized by an amount of bunkum never 
surpassed by the orators of the Pilgrims Society or the 
English-speaking Union. That Anglo-American relations 
survive indicates an abiding “horse sense’? somewhere 
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in the background in both countries. The Metropolis haq 
scarcely recovered from this epidemic when it found itself 
involved in yet more gratuitous ‘ Farewells” to the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Viceroy Designate of 
India. At least Mr. Davis was saying ‘‘ Good-bye.” Lord 
Reading should be home again after a brief spell, like 
his predecessors. We cannot recall anything comparable 
to this “ boosting’ of a new Viceroy. Aren’t enthusiasts 
overdoing it ? 


Not only did England lose all five Test Matches, but in 
one only did our eleven make any show or ever look 

like winning. The others were foregone con- 
ae clusions almost before the second inning 

opened. ‘There are conflicting explanations 
of these disasters. Some pundits have begun to dis 
cover weaknesses in Captain Douglas’s team they. had 
previously failed to detect—we are told it was unlucky 
that the captaincy was deficient, the bowling lacked sting, 
the fielding was deplorable, etc. We don’t believe in 
“crabbing” men who have failed merely because they 
have failed. We shall be unable to judge the relative 
merits of Australian and English cricket until the retum 
matches are played this summer in this country. Colon 
Douglas undoubtedly took out a very fine side, which 
happens not to have done itself justice in the Australian 
environment. We shall not, however, be surprised should 
it turn out that the present generation of Australian cricketers 
are equal to any that that great cricketing community 
has yet produced. We shall know for certain a few months 
hence, after what promises to be an exciting season. Mr 
Armstrong’s team will undoubtedly take a lot of beating. 
We trust that the Test Matches may not be prejudiced by 
excessive County cricket and that our Test Match players 
may be afforded a chance of doing their best. One reform 
likely to result from this winter’s experience in Australia 
is that no future English team will include journalist 
players. It is so obviously impossible to combine zeal 
in any game with dispassionate comment on it. 
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LENIN: RUSSIAN TRAITOR AND 
GERMAN AGENT 


BoLSHEVISM undoubtedly has become a serious menace 
to the peace of the world. Its agents are active through- 
out Europe; its ramifications extend far into Asia, and 
it is disturbing the peace of mind of those who are in 
authority in the United States of America. Hundreds 
of suspected or undesirable emigrants are sent back to 


‘Burope from the other side of the Atlantic. Yet it seems 


incredible that a mere handful of poor, half-starved exiles, 
possessing no experience of government administration, 
should have succeeded in organizing and duly subsidizing 
a world-wide agitation. Subsidizing effectively is e pecially 
difficult, and requires vast experience and a deep know- 
ledge of human weakness and susceptibilities. How other- 
wise is it possible to discover those who are likely to accept 
a bribe and, what is far more difficult, who are likely to. 
render services of such value as to justify the expense 
the agent has incurred? It is true that this is just the one 
‘phase of practical politics in which Lenin and his followers 
have had some personal knowledge. While the Czar 
governed, no Russian revolutionist could possibly acquire 
any practical experience in the administrative work of 
a Government department. As soon as discovered, he 
was executed, imprisoned, or exiled to Siberia. If he 
escaped, he lived among his fellow-exiles in Switzerland, 
Paris, London or America. Here his steps were dogged 
by Russian spies, and thus his principal knowledge of the 
ways of government were the manceuvres practised against 
him by the agents of the Third Section of the Russian 
Police. As for politics, he could only read books and 
discuss with his fellow-exiles and their friends. Many 
became very learned in the recondite doctrines of Proudhon, 
Marx, Bakounine, and would debate for the hour together on 
the theory of surplus value, the class war, or the materialist 
interpretation of history. But during all their lives they 
never did any real work in the actual management of 
government administration. They could theorize how a 
nation should be governed, but never had any opportunity 
of carrying out in actual practice any one item of such 
government. Yet, in so far as Russia can be said to have 
any government, these are the men who now govern that 
distracted country. The Bolshevist Government is, in the 
main, a government of exiles who were only able to return 
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to Russia after the Czar had been dethroned. These arg 
important facts that must be borne in mind for the true 
understanding of the present situation and the dangers 
that beset Great Britain and her Allies. 

Thus we are faced by this problem: A body of men, 
- in several instances possessed of undoubted abilities, but 
utterly devoid of practical and technical knowledge and 
experience, have somehow managed to hold the reins 
of power for a considerable time. However unsatisfactory 
the Bolshevist Government may be, still it has governed, 
and for more than two years. It was considered wonderful 
that the insurrectionary government of the Paris Commune, 
in 1871, should have lasted two months, but Bolshevism 
has lived much longer. This strange fact is readily ex. 
plained by attributing the comparatively speaking successful 
retention of power to help received from abroad. It is 
equally obvious that such foreign help has been, in the 
main, German help. On the other hand, is it conceivable 
that any large body of Germans, not a few visionary revolu 
tionists, but men of administrative capacity, should bring 
their experience to bear so as to build up a Bolshevist 
Empire? If Bolshevism means Communism, where among 


the German governing classes do we find Communists? 


Then, after all, have these German technicians and admini- 
strators succeeded in establishing anything like Communism? 
It is just in this respect that Bolshevism has proved an 
utter failure. The factories and various industries run 
on Communist principles have collapsed. Such machinery 
as existed is falling to pieces and cannot be repaired. The 
proletariat of the towns being now incapable of making 
the goods needed by the peasants, the latter refuse to pro- 
duce crops required to supply bread for the towns. Though 
Russia largely contributed to feed Europe, it cannot now 
feed itself. This does not look as if the German helpers 
were very anxious to make a success of Russian Communism. 
But if their assistance was of no use, their services would 
not be retained. The truth is, that skilled aid and advice 
from Germany brought Bolshevism into being and _ has 
sustained it ever since; but for what purpose? This 
question at once transforms Bolshevism from a local 
Russian conflict into a world-wide problem affecting more 
especially the Allies. 

We cannot observe too closely where and how German 
assistance has helped to maintain the Bolshevists in power. 
Even to those who have not looked carefully into the matter, 
it evidently is as military organizers and as officers that 
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the greatest service has been rendered. The Times of 
July 15, 1919, published a letter from its correspondent 
in Archangel. The following passage illustrates the efficiency 
of the help the Russians received: “If you ask any officer 
of ours who has been fighting on the Dvina, he will tell 
you that for a long while he could afford to treat the 
Bolshevist artillery with disdain. Then came a change. 
The marksmanship was extraordinarily good. Shells were 
dropped within six yards of their objective. It was then 
that German marksmanship was recognized. One cannot 
fight in France and Flanders for four years without learning 
something.” 

This may be but a detail. It is only necessary, however, 
to read the accounts given by the war correspondents to 
see that in the larger issues, the provisioning of the Soviet 
forces, their tactics and methods of attack, it was the guiding 
hand of Germany that secured the Bolshevists’ victories. 
Still, if on the field of battle Bolshevism has been unex- 
pectedly sticcessful, the progress it has achieved in the 
promotion and organization of international propaganda 
is even more remarkable and more threatening to the 
peace of the world. If, therefore, we accept, as well 
established facts, that the principal successes the Bolshe- 
vists have achieved relate to international propaganda and 
to military matters, whose interests would such successes 
best serve? Not the Russians themselves, for they 
need, before all things, food to eat, clothes to wear, and 
fuel to resist the rigours of their wintry climate. If 
Bolshevism is anything better than a vile conspiracy, an 
unscrupulous, cruel usurpation, its first and principal care 
would have been to improve the condition of the masses. 
As for Communism, loudly professed at first, there seems 
no trace of it remaining. What we have is an increasing 
military force and a world-wide propaganda, that has brought 
no advantage to Russia, and yet must have been intended 
to be of service. Obviously Bolshevism was destined to 
be of use to those by whom it was first organized, to those 
who were the first to provide the necessary funds and means 
of action—to the Germans. Its successes, as a natural 
consequence, are German in their main characteristics. 
No one can deny the military capacities of the Germans ; 
and their study and practice of international propaganda, 
including massen suggestion, is equally remarkable, though 
not so widely known, for its success depends on the secrecy 
with which it is applied. Perhaps, therefore, publicity is 
the best antidote. 
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There must be no mistake. Pure, holy Communism 
such as the Apostles and early Christians endeavoured 
to apply, such as was actually realized and practised in 
Moravia for nearly an entire century, would and does 
awaken the idealism dormant in the hearts of those who 
dream of a better world. What is real, unselfish devotion 
and zeal in Bolshevism, what constitutes its moral strength, 
if it has any moral strength, is the belief some may have 
been led to entertain that it represents an honest endeavour 
to apply Communist principles. Therefore the best counter- 
propaganda is to give the greatest publicity to the fact 
that Bolshevism is not Communist, but that it is a German 
plot to re-establish German military supremacy by under- 
mining the strength of the Allies. Most prominent among 
the many proofs that this is the case stands forth the un- 
deniable fact that Lenin was sent to Russia to upset the 
Russian Constitution by the German military authorities, 
Why was this not loudly proclaimed from the very first? 
Is it likely that the French, Italian and British Labour 
Parties and Socialistic Societies would have been so deeply 
influenced by Bolshevism if they had known that it was 
a German military manceuvre ? It would seem as if there 
were persons of influence even among the Allies who strive 
to shelter Bolshevism, and to-day, though new, startling 
and conclusive evidence has been recently given, little, 
very little, is said. 

From the first, some leading Socialists were aware, 
though they could scarcely make their voices heard, that 
it was ‘‘ Parvus,’” member of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party and agent of the German Government, who 
discovered Lenin. Of course, Lenin was already well 
known in London, Paris, Switzerland. What ‘* Parvus” 
discovered was that Lenin would be a useful tool in the 
hands of Germany, and he introduced him to the German 
Government. Thus the now celebrated train, with sealed 
doors, was dispatched from Berlin to the Swiss frontier so 
as to fetch Lenin with his followers and convey them 
to Russia. This alone was proof enough that he was 
going to serve German interests. But it was notorious 
he had no money, so it was thought those who supplied 
the special train would also provide what money was 
needed. Then Radek travelled with Lenin in the German 
train; and, as he was an Austrian deserter, Germany 
ought to have given him up. The fact that he passed 
through unmolested shows he was working for the Central 


Powers. To-day Radek is in Angora, intriguing against 
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the British and presenting presents from Moscow to so- 
called Turkish Communists. Then it was pretty well 
known that, before the Russian Revolution and_ shortly 
after the commencement of the war, Lenin was already 
in the service of Germany. For instance, he was an active 
organizer of the international defeatist anti-Allies Con- 
ferences. The first was held at Zimmerwald in August 
1915, and another at Kienthal in April 1916. An attempt 
was made to demonstrate that the Labour and Socialist 
organizations of Europe were not opposed to Germany, 
and that even the Allies preferred peace without victory 
to the continuation of the war. 

While Lenin was thus serving Germany and betraying 
his own country, another Russian, of a very different 
stamp, was having him closely watched. As already 
remarked, the only phase of practical politics in which the 
Russian exiles could acquire any experience was that of 
organizing a counter-police against the spies and provo- 
cating agents sent by the Czar’s Government to watch them 
in their exile. Thus it happened that, out of the ranks 
of the Russian refugees, there emerged one of the most 
clever political detectives of our time. Those who helped 
him to escape, notably Captain Reed of the s.s. Ashlands, 
must feel no small satisfaction to-day in recalling the 
eminent service they were able to render to the cause of 
the Allies some thirty years ago. It was in January 1891 
that an illuminated address was presented to Captain Reed 
by Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., several Members of Parliament, 
County Councillors, journalists and others, and the follow- 
ing resolution was carried enthusiastically : 

“That we desire to place on record our high apprecia- 
tion of the great services rendered by Captain Reed in 
the assertion of the English right of asylum when he refused 
to surrender the Russian political refugee Bourtzeff, and 
consider the officers and crew of his ship, the Ashlands, 
who, notwithstanding the heavy bribery offered, so ably 
seconded Captain Reed on that occasion, should also share 
in the honour and the tribute we wish to render.” 

In those days Bourtzeff’s principal crime was that of 
escaping from exile, to which he had been condemned as 
a precautionary measure, and not because he had been 
convicted of any particular offence, beyond the fact that 
it was proved he was acquainted with Lopatkine and 
some other celebrated revolutionists. During eight months 


-he travelled, principally on foot, constantly hiding to 


escape his pursuers, but he succeeded in reaching Europe 
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and crossing the Russian frontier. Ultimately he joined | 


many fellow-refugees in Paris, only, however, to fall into 
the hands of the provocating agent Landesen, by whom 
he was persuaded to return to Russia, with a Jew named 
Rappaport. But suspicious circumstances occurred. It 
was Landesen who had supplied the false passports in 
which both the travellers were described as Jews. As 
Bourtzeff was not a Jew, Rappaport crossed the Russian 
frontier first. He was immediately arrested. This gave 
Bourtzeff timely warning, and he made his way to the 
Danubian port of Galatz, where Captain Reed gave him 
asylum on board his good ship Ashlands. The fact that 
he had thus so narrowly escaped recapture through the 
treachery of the spy and provocating agent Landesen 
determined Bourtzeff to devote his life to organizing a 
counter-police. 

Everyone knows that Bourtzeff tracked down and 
unmasked Azeff. No one quite knows what has become 
of Azeff since he was denounced by Bourtzeff. Of course, 
his life was not worth a week’s purchase, and naturally 
the Czar’s police must have done their best to hide him. 
But what has happened since the Revolution? It is true 
that to-day so many of the Czar’s secret political police 
are in the employ of the Bolshevists that perhaps even 
Azeff is still in safe hiding. Besides, there is some similitude 
in the manner Bourtzeff. discovered Azeff and is now 


denouncing Lenin. Indeed, he compares Bolo and Azeff’ 


to Lenin, but only as pigmies compared with a giant. To 
inspire confidence among the Nihilists, Azeff organized 
plots that actually succeeded. To save the Czar he even 


went so far as to blow up a Grand Duke. Still, the yearly — 


balance showed that he had betrayed and caused to be 
arrested many more Nihilists than he had allowed partisans 
of the Czar to be “removed.” But Bourtzeff got hold 
of Lopoukhine, former chief of the Russian police, and 
contrived to make him admit that Azeff was in the Russian 
police service. Thus again to-day, at Berlin, a higher 
authority than Lopoukhine was in regard to the Azeff 
affair gave Bourtzeff equally ~positive proof that Lenin 
is a German agent. The German official pleaded that in 
utilizing Lenin the German authorities only did what 
is considered quite fair in war, though he also expressed 
the fear that they had gone too far. 

Long before such confessions had been made in high 
quarters, but as soon as Lenin sought to overthrow the 
Russian Constitution, Bourtzeff denounced him as a German 
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agent. Therefore, when Lenin was successful, he had 
Bourtzeff arrested and thrown into the dreaded prison- 
fortress of Peter-Paul. There Bourtzeff remained for five 


-months,: the Bolshevists threatening nearly every day 


to take his life, but at last he managed to escape. Once 
more an exile from his native country, for his life was not 
safe where the Bolshevists ruled, Bourtzeff continued to 
watch, and to warn all who would listen that Lenin and 
others, notably Trotzky, Radek and Zinovieff, were working 
on behalf of Germany. The better to make his word heard, 
he took a share in the popular daily paper La Victoire, 
and thus secured a good amount of space for the publica- 
tion of Russian constitutional, republican and anti-Bolshe- 
vist articles and news. Still his efforts did not meet with 
the widespread support it was in the interests of the Allies 


_to give and which his cause merited. The Press at large 


criticized the administrative incapacity of the Bolshevists 
and expressed great horror at the cruelties they committed. 
But there was not the same readiness to trace Bolshevism 
back to its German origin, to its German chiefs and leaders, 
or to explain how the movement was likely to injure the 
Allies and serve German interests. 

Recently, however, a change for the better has taken 
place, and the world at large is beginning to know the truth. 
By manceuvres similar to those employed in the Azeff 
case, Bourtzeff was able to announce not merely that 
Lenin was working for Germany, but that the Bolshevist 
agitation was not limited to Russia: it was to be fomented . 
all over the world, and for this extensive purpose an 
enormous sum had been given. Bourtzeff’s precise words 
were: “TI affirm that since August 1914, and in a relatively 
short lapse of time, the Germans handed over personally 
to Lenin more than 70,000,000 marks for the organization 


of Bolshevist agitation in the Allied countries.” 


This appeared in a document entitled J’accuse, pub- 
lished in La Victoire on October 2, 1920. Already it was 
known that Ludendorff, in his Memoirs, had admitted 


that, as a war stratagem, German money was given to 
' Lenin. This was quite recently confirmed by General 


Hoffmann, who commanded the German troops on the 
Russian front and negotiated the Brest-Litovsk Treaty ; 
he even declared he thought Lenin was as useful in break- 
ing the Russian front as poison gas, and that with Herr 
von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin he concluded peace 
with Soviet Russia so as to throw the German Army on 
the Western front. Thus the Chief of Staff of the German 
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Eastern Armies testified how effectively Lenin assisted 
the great push forward of the German invading forces, 
It was on November 7, 1917, that the Bolshevists seized 
power and overthrew the Russian Constituent Assembly, 
and then signed the treaty of peace with Germany on 
March 5, 1918. Long before actually signing the peace, 
the Germans could safely begin to transfer their troops 
from the Russian front to Flanders and France, and, thus 
reinforced, were able to commence their great thrust forward 


by the end of March. During the following month of » 


July they were at Chateau-Thierry, close to Paris. Lenin 
had well earned the money that was given to him, and, 
though the Germans were ultimately defeated, he is useful 
to them still. To Count Ludendorff, to General Hoffmann 
and many others, he serves as a scarecrow, an excuse 
for maintaining German armaments so as to save Euro 
from Bolshevism. They conveniently forget that politically, 
historically and geographically, Poland and not Germany 
constitutes the natural barrier protecting Western Europe 
from Tartar invasions. 

Officially the German authorities cannot deny that 
they subsidized Lenin during the war, but plead it was a 
war measure. They now profess to repudiate him and 
his Bolshevism—they even ask the Allies to give them a 
mandate to go and restore in Russia the order they them- 
selves so successfully destroyed. It is true that Herr von 
Simons states he has found no record in the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs concerning the subsidy 
given to Lenin, but then no one said it was given by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was a military stratagem, 
and therefore concerned the Minister of War. What is, 


however, of greater practical importance than the attitude . 


of high German officials is the extraordinary statement 
just made by the veteran representative of German Social 
Democracy, Edward Bernstein. One of the most moderate 
members of the Social Democratic Party now comes 
forward and declares in the official organ of the Party, 
the Vorwdrts, he knew, as far back as December 1917, 
that Lenin was in the pay of Germany. More recently 
Bernstein has learnt, from “a responsible person,” that 
the sum given to Lenin was more than 50,000,000 gold 
marks, or’ £2,500,000. Thereupon Alexander Kerensky, 
who was placed at the head of the Russian Government 
in March 1917, when the Czar Nicholas II abdicated, 
telegraphs to Edward Bernstein congratulating him for 
having revealed the fact that the General Staff of the 
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German Army had subsidized Lenin. Kerensky adds that 
he is ready to appear before any tribunal, but preferably 
an international tribunal, and testify to these facts. As 
Minister of Justice, as head of the Russian Government, 
Kerensky had access to the conclusive proof of Lenin’s 
treason. Also Kerensky had been in exile in Switzerland, 
where he had opportunities of observing how Lenin with 
German money was working the Zimmerwald International 
Conference to the advantage of Germany. 

Thus it is obvious that Bernstein, that Kerensky and 
others knew about Lenin’s treachery three, and in some 
cases close upon four years ago. Why have they been 
silent all this time ? Have they been induced at last to 
break this silence only because they are now aware Bourt- 
zeff possesses the precise details, and they have too keen 
a recollection of the Azeff case to run any risks? Bourtzeff 
was in Petrograd when Kerensky was in power and urged 
him very earnestly to take immediate steps against Lenin 
and his crew of turbulent Bolshevists. Why did he not 
do so, particularly if, as he now confesses, he knew that 
Lenin had sold himself to the Germans? And Bernstein, 
the virtuous, the moderate, the wise, clear-brained Bern- 
stein, why did he remain silent for more than three years ? 
He had no brief to shield the General Staff of the Kaiser’s 
Army. And then the Socialists, the revolutionary delegates 
who were sent to Russia since the Russian Revolution, 
did not Kerensky confide his doubts to some of them? 
Did not men who have had some experience of Government. 
affairs, such as Arthur Henderson and Albert Thomas, 
get an inkling of the treason which was so rampant while 
they were in Russia? When a military Power such as 
Russia suddenly collapses without experiencing any decisive 
nilitary defeat, is it not natural to suspect treason? Had 
Bernstein. told what he knew three years ago it might 
have been of immense service. To-day German militarism 
and German Social Democracy are repudiating Lenin and 
Bolshevism. Are they both still working together? If 
not, what prevented the German Socialists from speaking 
out long ago? The Germans, we are solemnly assured, 
are strenuously opposed to Bolshevism, yet the last inter- 
national congress of Bolshevism was held at Bremen, 
under the noses of the German police. The French 
Socialist Congress held at Tours, which joined Lenin’s 
International, welcomed, as an honoured guest, the Com- 
munist member of the German Reichstag, Clara Zetkin, 
officially deputed by Lenin. The Bolshevist agent 
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Abramovitch introduced Clara Zetkin to the Tours Congress, 
The French authorities have arrested Abramovitch, and 
important revelations are expected, including the receipt 
of money from Germany to pay the expenses of Bolshevist 
propaganda in France. The Germans have taken no 
steps whatsoever. Indeed, it is difficult to believe they 
can really consider Lenin as an enemy when his first act 
~ on attaining power was to tear up all the treaties that 
bound Russia to the Allies. Then, after having favoured 
the assassination of the Generalissimo, Doukhonine, and 
destroyed the Russian Army, Lenin prepared the way 
for the acceptance of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 

Nevertheless, to-day both wmilitarist Germany and 
Socialist Germany call upon us to believe they are quite 
sincere in denouncing Bolshevism as a great and world. 
wide danger. Doubtless this is a greater truth than we 
are meant to realize; but then this danger depends on 
the closeness of the understanding between the nascent 
militarism of Soviet Russia and the old-established mili- 
tarism of Germany. The International, the historical 
International founded in 1882 as a revival of the First 
International founded in 1862, on the occasion of the London 
Universal Exhibition, held its last congress at Copenhagen 
in 1910, and was shattered by the war. But an attempt 
has been made to call it into existence again, and a congress 
for that purpose was held at Geneva last August. The 
Germans were in full force, and there were some experienced 
Internationalists from other countries. The British dele- 
gation, though numerous, hardly contained anyone who 
had knowledge of the International or had attended pre 
vious congresses. All they could do was to vote as the 
Germans voted, and therefore the Germans, feeling they 
could control the British, gladly accepted the proposition 
that the Bureau or Executive Committee should be trans 
ferred from Brussels to London. Like Count Ludendorfi 
and General Hoffmann, the German Socialist delegates 
at Geneva loudly abused the Bolshevists. Was it because 
Bourtzeff had not then mentioned the amount of gold 
the Germans had paid to Lenin that Bernstein did_ not 
denounce these sinister transactions at the Geneva Congress ! 
On the contrary, an impressive note of warning was uttered 
in the other sense. 

Dr. Troelstra, the Dutch Socialist Member of Parlia- 
ment, who for many years and at anterior congresses had 
acted as the advance guard of German Social Democracy, 
made an impressive speech when London was chosen fot 
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the Headquarters of the Second International. Hence- 
forth, he said, the destinies of the world rest between 
London and Moscow. ‘‘So far, what has London done? 
Nothing! What has Moscow done? A great deal.” 

This, coming from such a quarter, is more important 
than the lip-service rendered by the German delegates 
themselves when they joined in the conventional abuse 
of Bolshevism. But before the war the German Social 
Democrats preached that war was impossible, that they 
were all pacifists, and yet they all enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Kaiser they had been in the habit of denouncing 
and the war policy they had qualified as criminal. After 
the war, at Geneva, the German Socialists divert our atten- 
tion from themselves to the Bolshevists, but tell us at 
the same time that London has done nothing. Is it at 
all likely that London will ever do anything in the sense 
implied when the words are followed by the assertion 
that Moscow has done a great deal? Then, if London con- 
tinues doing nothing, if Bolshevism cont nues shedding its 
frst skin and reconciles itself with some modified form of 
capitalism, giving German enterprise good opportunities, 
the peace of Europe may find itself once more menaced 
by a German and Russian alliance. The money given to 
Lenin brought Germany so near to Paris and victory; and 
the secrecy observed about this gift, even by the German 
Social Democrats, makes it difficult to believe that Germany 
has no further hopes of utilizing Russian Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism was brought into existence by Germany; it 
has served Germany well. The Germans will not have 
definitely lost the war, the peace of the world will not be 
definitely assured, while Bolshevism commands armies and 
tules a vast country. 


ADOLPHE SMITH 


~PS.—More recent news has come to hand.  Bourtzeff 
went to Berlin last July and September to make inquiries 
about Lenin, with the! assistance of some important per- 
sonages in Germany. Bourtzeff wished to continue these 
investigations, but the German Government has now dis- 
covered that his presence in Germany is not desirable. It 
is probable Bourtzeff will ask publicly the questions he 
had intended to put privately, leaving on those concerned 
the responsibility of giving or of withholding information 
the public is entitled to receive. 

Also the following telegram, published notably by La 
VOL. LXXVII 18 
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France Libre, confirms what has been said above. It jg 
dated Berlin, March 5th, and worded as follows: 


The weekly paper Militarwochenblatt publishes an article by Ludendorg 
which is a reply to the revelations of Bourtzeff on the treason of Lenip, 
Ludendorft declares that the Russian Revolution had so disastrous an effect 
on the German Army that the High German Command was naturally com. 
pelled to strive at once to get rid of the Russian front. But the military 
forces disposable were insufficient to do this. It was thereupon decided to 
utilize Bolshevist propaganda on a large scale. But in this matter the German 
General Staff only executed orders received from the Chancellor, who decided 
to organize the journey of Lenin across Germany. 

Ludendorff thinks he was advised to do this by the Social Democrats, and 
as a conclusion of his statement he declares that if the Government of the 
Kaiser supplied money to Lenin it was quite right, from the military point of 
view, to do so, for the plan conceived by Germany was fully realized. As 
soon as Lenin was in power, peace with Russia was obtained and Germany's 
hands were freed. 
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MR. THOMAS ABROAD 


In the March number of this Review I ventured to make 
some comments on Labour’s home policy as explained 
by the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas in his book When Labour 
Rules. I now propose to review very briefly his descrip- 
tion of the Labour Party’s foreign and colonial policy. 
That policy is interesting as showing the part which the 
leaders of the Labour Party are playing, unconsciously 
pethaps, in the international conspiracy against the British 
Empire which has its source in Germany and Russia. 
One of the most humorous chapters in the book is that 
on foreign relationships. The great aim of Labour will 
be to eliminate war. The League of Nations must be changed 
to a League of Peoples. ‘‘ The professional diplomat with 
his secrets and pigeon-holed agreements must go.” Why 


a pigeon-holed agreement should be considered such an 


iniquitous thing is unexplained. What are you to do with 
it if you don’t pigeon-hole it ? The answer seems to be that 
you should tear it up, because apparently the whole Peace 
Treaty is to go by the board ‘‘ when Labour rules.” How- 
ever that may be, Labour will have no truck “‘ with those 
men who broke through all the promises of a new world 
and reverted in the end to the old, old tricks.” This piece 
of childish twaddle might be dismissed with contempt were 
it not that the book is full of similar attempts at deliberate 
misrepresentation. The class-war is preached by repre- 
senting capitalists as saying that the worker is not worthy 
of a decent cottage, that it is their “‘ snobbishness ”’ which 
renders them unwilling to let the sons of the workers enter 
public schools, that they are solely concerned with obtaining 
cheap labour, that the opposition to Free Trade is solely 
due to the desire to put money into the pockets of 
capitalists, and so on. What does this accusation against 
diplomatists mean? If it means that the war was caused 
by German and Austrian diplomats it is utterly misleading, 
since they were only the agents of their Governments, and 
if it means that the system of diplomacy caused the war, 
it is patently absurd. Mr. Thomas admits that the war 
was for us a righteous one. It was, therefore, forced upon 
us by Germany. She was the cause of the war, and not 
the tricks of diplomacy. He is simply talking nonsense, 
and he knows it. 

We then have an interesting example of Mr. Thomas’s 
powers of reasoning, for which we ought to be grateful, 
since, ridiculous as are his conclusions, it is at least one 
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of the very rare occasions on which he condescends to give 
us any reason at all for his statements. It is very dangerous, 
he says, to have a private agreement with France, as at 
present, because if Germany recovers she will not attack 
France, but ‘‘ will develop on the Eastern side, and. ,, 
undermine the ledge which separates her from Russia” 
in order to form a German-Russian Alliance. ‘“ Poland 
stands between.” France will support Poland, we shall 
have to support France, and “here are the bases of a first 
class war.” This is supposed to be an argument against 
hole-in-the-corner agreements. Now, in the first place 
we have, unfortunately, at the present moment no definite 
agreement or alliance with France, since that alliance was 
conditional on American participation, which is not forth. 
coming. Secondly, this abortive attempt to form an 
alliance was not secret, but published to the whole world, 
Thirdly, the danger Mr. Thomas fears depends on his 
assumption that Germany “will develop on the Easter 
side,” so we are asked to base our foreign policy on his 
powers of prophecy. Fourthly, supposing his assumption to 
be correct, what is to happen if Poland is crushed between 
the upper and the nether millstones of Russia and Germany? 
A few months ago he joined a Council of Action to prevent 
this country going to war for Poland, while at the same 
time he loudly asserted that the Labour Party could not 
allow the national extinction of Poland. And yet he will 
not allow France to help him to prevent that catastrophe, 
although he says positively that it will happen. A little 
later on he says the whole Peace Settlement is vitiated 


by our distrust of Germany and our failure to admit her | 


to the League of Nations. We are, therefore, to trust a 
nation implicitly and admit her to our innermost councils, 
although she is plotting the national extinction of another 
country, whom Mr. Thomas admits we are pledged to 
protect by every consideration of gratitude, of our own 
-interest and honour. How can any sense be made out of 
this mass of contradictions and absurdities? It is to be 
hoped, however, that the public will note how overwhelming is 
Mr. Thomas’s argument in favour of an alliance with France. 

These remarks on the Polish question are of more than 
ordinary interest, since they furnish additional proof of 
the influence of German and Russian propaganda on the 
Labour Party. This is not surprising since Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Lansbury, avowed adherents of the “ Red” or 
Moscow International, are, astonishing as it may seem, 
also members of the executive of the Labour Party, and 
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thus control its policy to a great extent in accordance with 
the dictates of Moscow. The revolutionary Press of this 
country has become undisguisedly pro-German as well as 
pro-Bolshevik. The denunciations of Poland are inspired 
by the International Jew, the Junker and the Bolshevik, 
and the Labour Party is their obedient mouthpiece. At 
one time the attacks on Poland were due to her alleged 
aggressive policy towards Russia. It will be noticed that Mr. 
Thomas drops this pretence, and thus virtually admits that 
Labour’s aims are best served by the destruction of Poland. 

There is not the slightest use his attempting to deceive 
the nation as to the causes of the war by trying to lay 
the blame on diplomatists. They were twofold: the 
ambitious designs of the Central Powers and the lack of 
preparation for war in England, due to the weakness of 
the Government in the face of Labour opposition. Instead 
of accusing the innocent, Labour leaders would be better 
employed in asking their countrymen to forgive them for 
all the horrors and the misery their blindness and folly 
have brought upon them. 

The plea for open diplomacy might be more impressive 
if Labour would set the example in its own affairs; but as 
it is apparently necessary for the Executive of the N.U.R. 
to hold its meetings in secret, why should it be so nefarious 
for nations to do the same ? Does the Labour Party Execu- 
tive hold its Conferences in public? By all means let us 
all put our cards on the table, and let Mr. Thomas commence 
by inducing his colleagues, Mr. Williams, Mr. Lansbury 
and Mr. Cramp, who are all on the Executive of the Labour 
Party, to state their precise aims and to unfold the record 
of their past achievements during the war. If we could 
only know this, what light would it shed upon that glorious 
future “‘ when Labour rules” ? 

In spite of the wickedness of diplomatists, we learn 
with some surprise that Labour intends to have its ““ Am- 
bassadors and Consulates.” Espionage will go, although 
it will be necessary “‘to have staffs for the purpose of 
necessary inspections and reports upon happenings,” but 
there will be no “‘ spying upon opinions.’ It is, therefore, 
apparently intended that our representatives in foreign 
States should report, for instance, upon military prepara- 
tions in those countries, but should refrain from studying 
the views of the statesmen who are responsible for military 
policy, a rather Irish proceeding. 

He reforms the Diplomatic Service by opening it. to 
the masses, future diplomacy being ‘‘ concerned with the 
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good of the masses and not of the classes.” This is another 
piece of demagogy only worthy of the street-corner, uttered 
for the sole purpose of throwing mud at an honourable 
service, which, according to him, has been acting with a 
view to ‘vested interests”? and not for the good of its 
country. Although an era of peace is dawning, Labow 
will maintain an Army and Navy, though these will not 
be required “ when we have persuaded the world to stop 
their secret intrigues.”” The chapter ends with a significant 
quotation from an American paper attacking France, whose 
military power, “‘reinsured by special alliances with sea 
power, will assume a privileged position beyond the power 
of control’ and will have “a free hand in the mastery of 
the Continent.” With characteristic disingenuousness Mr, 
Thomas ‘‘ does not wish necessarily to agree” with this, 
but as, a few pages back, he used precisely the same argu- 
ment, it is clear that Labour’s foreign policy will be based 
on the repudiation both of the Peace Treaty and of any 
obligation to France, and thus throw Europe again into 
the melting-pot. 

We learn more of Labour’s foreign policy when we 
come to the League of Peoples. The Peace Treaty is all 
wrong because the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, in the 
Tyrolese highlands, in West Prussia in the district of 
Menel (wherever that may be) and in the Saar Valley 
*“were not allowed to choose their allegiance.” This is 
not self-determination. Perhaps not, but until Mr. Thomas 
is able to tell us how small communities situated in the 
middle of alien populations are to be granted self-deter- 
mination, the problem must remain unsolved. It is, however, 
interesting to learn that we have done wrong in not allowing 
German Austria to unite with the main German body, so 
one of the planks in Labour’s policy is evidently the 
re-creation of a vast Central European Empire. Here again 
it will be noted how the Pan-Germanism of the Junker and 
the spurious Internationalism of the Labour Party go hand 


in hand towards the realization of the great dream of 


Mittel-Europa. 

The League of Peoples of the future will control the 
supply of raw material. It is to be hoped that the working 
man will take note of the fact that his daily bread will 
not be dependent on the beneficence of a Labour Govern- 
ment, but at the mercy of an International body, over 
which he will have no control and in which Great Britain 
will have equal voting power with Portugal, but which 
will, nevertheless, ration him as it thinks fit. Would not 
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even Capitalism be preferable to the slavery of such a 
League of Peoples ? 

Mr. Thomas then describes the difference between the 
League of Nations and the future League of Peoples, which 
lies, of course, principally in the fact that the former is 
vitiated by Capitalist influence, while the latter will be 
the epitome of all the virtues inherent in “ Labour.” But, 
apart from this, we are told that, in order to “ ensure the 
varying opinions of all the world being represented ‘on the 
League,” there must be a World Parliament. At present 
“minorities within a nation have no power of expression,” 
because ‘‘the vote is cast on behalf of—whom? The 
people ? No; it is cast in accordance with the instructions 
of the Cabinet at the moment in power.” ‘This is so amaz- 
ingly silly that one can hardly believe that any grown 
man would venture to make such a statement. If the 
vote is cast in accordance with the instructions of the 
Cabinet existing at the moment, how is it that changes of 
Government are constantly effected ? The complaint of 
Labour that the present system of representation does not 
result in the return of a Government which really repre- 
sents the people would be curious if Socialists had any 
memory. For the past century universal franchise has 
been the goal of all their dreams, and now that they have 
got it, they complain that the people are such fools that 
they obey the behests of any Government which happens 
to be in power! The people, of course, do nothing of the 
kind, but, having some common sense, they prefer even a 
bad ‘“‘ Capitalist”? Government to the disaster of a Labour 
Administration. 

But to return to the League of Peoples. “In order 
that the varying opinions of all the world” may be repre- 
sented upon it, no nation must be excluded. Apparently, 
therefore, Russia is to be included; but as Lenin has made 
it perfectly plain that he will have nothing to do with the 
Socialism of Mr. Thomas and his friends—because, as he 
rightly says—it is neither fish, flesh nor fowl—it is to be 
feared that this nice little plan for a World Parliament 
will break down at the outset. Nevertheless, we have got 
to assume the participation of all nations, and this Parliament 
being granted the power to legislate for the world, with abso- 
lute authority to enforce its will on any and every nation. 

Then follows a delicious passage. At present the 
Council of the League is defective because “ you might 
have a Conservative landlord representing this country, 
voting for the 45,000,000 people in the country,” and a 
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nation with a Socialistic Government might consider itself 
justified in defying an authority constituted in such a way, 
No doubt it might. But what is to happen if a Socialistic 
Council of the League tries to enforce its will upon Lenin 
and Trotsky and persuade these gentlemen “to drop their 
secret intrigues ” ? This defective system of representation 


is to be remedied ‘‘ when Labour rules ” by “sending a- 


number of representatives reflecting the opinions in the 
House at home, though, of course, if it were wished their 
delegates could be elected at the polls in the same way as 
Members of Parliament are elected. Either way guarantees 
that public opinion is recorded.’”” Mr. Thomas has just 
told us that public opinion is not recorded by the election 
of Members of Parliament because the people always vote 
as the Government tells them, and therefore, on his own 
showing, these men are no more representative of public 
opinion than the ‘‘ Conservative landlord.” We also learn 
that the success of this scheme depends on all other nations 
adopting the same system of representation, but “ this 
can be easily arranged.” The Executive authority will 
rest with a Cabinet appointed by the League. So far go 
good ; having developed to his own satisfaction the national 
form of Slave State, the International form of that State 
follows naturally. Had he stopped there the whole business 
would be ridiculous enough, but. in order to infuse a 
little reality into the picture, he admits that there is one 
slight difficulty, and, in doing so, brings down the whole 
crazy edifice about bis own ears. If, he says, certain 
powerful and aggressive nations wished to bring pressure 
on a weaker nation, they need not go to war. It would, 
for instance, be quite easy for the countries that lie round 
Switzerland to strangle that country’s trade by imposing 
prohibitive tariffs. Now he tells us in the very next para- 
graph that absolute Free Trade will prevail in this new 
world order ; and he has already told us that all raw material 
will be rationed, and that nations will be forced to obey 
the legislative enactments of this International Authority. 
How, then, can they impose these tariffs upon Switzerland? 
Having thus contradicted himself and shown conclusively 
that the system cannot work, he says: ‘‘ The whole of the 
ground needs further exploration.” Poor Mr. Thomas! 
It is really very pathetic; ‘an infant crying in the night, 
an infant crying for the light,’ never thinking in his self- 
sufficiency that wiser heads than his have been “ exploring ” 
this subject for thousands of years and have found no means 
of reconciling national liberty and independence with an 
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international authority. That is the little difficulty that 
Mr. Thomas finds himself up against after devoting several 
pages to a picture of an international constitution which 
at the finish he effectually reduces to an absurdity. We 
must not, however, suppose that because it is an absurdity, 
because it means slavery, the attempt to realize it will 
not be made. The first step has indeed been taken. Mr. 
Thomas is himself President of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which has become a revolutionary 
organization, and has recently appealed for a universal 
international strike and a demonstration in favour of 
Socialism. More significant still, it has adopted a declara- 
tion denying to any National Trade Union Centre the 
tight of self-expression. To use the words of Mr. Gompers, 
the American Labour leader, who has protested against 
this invasion of national rights: ‘‘ Under the old Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions the right of a National 
Trade Union Centre to its own judgment and action, when 
it applied to that national expression, was inevitable and 
guaranteed. The present I.F. of T.U. swept this guarantee 
aside.” The aims of this body are recognized by all 
patriotic and sensible Labour men to be disastrous to 
Labour, and Mr. Appleton, a patriot and a man of common 
sense, resigned the presidency in consequence. It is to 
be hoped that the workers will watch very closely the 
activities of this body under the presidency of Mr. Thomas. 
Not that he will direct its policy: he is merely the catspaw 
of much more astute and less scrupulous persons. 

In this connection it is worth noting how the ‘‘ moder- 


ate” Socialists are playing the game of the extremists. 


While Mr. Thomas endeavours to destroy the independence 
of British Labour by placing it under the control of the 
“Yellow? International of Amsterdam, his own colleague 
on the executive of the Labour Party, Mr. Williams, is 
trying to unite all the revolutionary elements in British 
Labour, the shop-stewards, Communists and other extremists, 
in order to compel the Trade Unions of this country to 
enter a totally different organization, the International 
Council of Trade Unions, which is affiliated to the “‘ Red” 
International of Moscow. Thus the Labour Party retain 
on their executive a gentleman who they all know is work- 
ing for the subversion of British Trade Unionism, whose 
cause the Labour Party has been formed to protect and 
to champion! How do Mr. Henderson, Mr. Clynes and 
Mr. Thomas explain this curious circumstance? There 
is a question which demands an answer, and the British 
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public mean to have an answer. The question is, “ Ar 
the leaders of the Labour Party fools or cowards 
knaves ?” 

In the meanwhile, one explanation of the above ip. 
cumstance is plain. The revolutionary Press makes jt 
clear that the Socialist and Bolshevik movements ar 
both parts of one great subversive conspiracy. One of 
the principal methods of subversion is to undermine the 
sentiment of nationality and “to substitute international 
for national rights.’ At the present time this is to be 
done chiefly by the inculcation of Socialist principles, since 
the workers are not yet ripe for more extreme methods, 
It will thus be seen that, however much Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Williams may seem to differ in method, the goal is 
the same. The latter probably knows this well enough, 
even if the former does not. Mr. Thomas sows and M, 
Williams reaps. 

Mr. Thomas’s chapter on the colonies is not original, 
It is taken almost word for word out of a Labour Party 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Empire in Africa---Labour's 
Policy.” He asserts that we now adopt two sorts of policy 
in Africa, one of exploiting the natives, which he calls 
the European policy, and the other of encouraging native 
development, which he calls the African. Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Gambia and Sierra Leone are examples of 
the latter, and British East Africa and Nyassaland of 
the former, and he proceeds to give figures and exports 
per head of population, showing that the African policy 
results in far greater prosperity than the European. In 
order to show us that the figures really mean nothing at 
all, he admits that “‘ the natural wealth of British tropical 
West Africa is far greater than that of East Africa.’ And 
if this admission were not sufficient in itself to disprove 
his theories, we find on examining his figures that Nigeria 
exports 8s. 10d. per head of population and British East 
Africa 7s. ld. As, according to him, British East Africa 


is far less fertile than Nigeria, the fact that it export} 


only ls. 9d. less per head appears to demolish his argument 
very . effectually. The whole comparison is, however, of 
course childish. Imagine comparing the prosperity of two 
countries without any reference to the character of their 
products, their climates, the characteristics of their respec: 
tive populations, their communications by rail or river, 
their harbours, etc.! You might just as well condem 
the system of government in France because her export 
were less than those of Great Britain. And he cannd 
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even realize the possibility that different conditions may 
necessitate different forms of administration. 

Such is the picture—a monument of charlatanism— 
drawn by this ‘‘ Moderate” Labour leader of the era when 
labour will rule. It is worth while inquiring exactly what 
“Labour”? means and what is Mr. Thomas’s right to 
speak in its name. There are some 8,000,000 members of 
Trade Unions in Great Britain. Of these unions a certain 
number have been corrupted by revolutionary propaganda 
wtil they have become little more than agencies for 
the destruction of Capitalist enterprise. This is the force 
behind the Labour movement nominally championed by 
Mr. Thomas. At the same time the Extremists have the 
bitterest contempt for the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
whom they term “a litter of white mice,” though the 
leaders of the party are nevertheless the mouthpieces for 
the extreme Socialist and Bolshevist creed held by the 
revolutionary section. It is their mission to camouflage it 
by a veneer of moderation and statesmanship, as Mr. 
Thomas’s book shows. They condemn the principle of a 
Council of Action, but they sit on its Executive Committee ; 
they repudiate the Moscow International, while they elect 
its adherents to their own Executive offices. They per- 
sade themselves that they “control the whirlwind and 
direct the storm,” while in reality they are blown about 
by every wind themselves. 

The term ‘ Labour” as used by Mr. Thomas, therefore, 
comprises a very small section of the workers who actually 
desire some form of Socialism or Communism. The great 
majority would be perfectly content to co-operate with 
Capital in any scheme whereby their real needs and 
grievances were recognized and dealt with fairly, if only 
the revolutionary agitators and Labour politicians would 
permit them to do so. An altogether fictitious value is 
imparted to the agitation conducted by the leaders by the 
deference paid to them, by the spectacle of the Prime 
Minister negotiating with a gentleman like Mr. Smillie— 
who announces that his main object in life is to destroy 
all existing forms of government—as if he were solely 
concerned with evolving better conditions for the miners. 
The Press is equally responsible for depicting these gentle- 
men as representatives of working-class opinion and for 
treating them with an obsequiousness it would show 
no other public persons. Take the treatment of Mr.» 
Thomas’s book, for instance. If Mi. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bonar Law or Mr. Asquith had written a book seriously 
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claiming that the return of his particular party to powe 
would mean the regeneration of society, the eliming. 
tion of war, unemployment and every other social eyjl 
and that it would be his mission to ‘“ persuade othe 
nations to drop their secret intrigues”? and “to open the 
door to an era of progress and sanity,’ what would haye 
been the verdict upon him? He would have been gy 
ridiculed that he could hardly have remained in public life, 
And yet Mr. Thomas complains that Labour has never had 
a fair chance owing to Capitalist control of the Press! 

But what right has Mr. Thomas to claim that he speaks 
even for these elements of Labour? His is a picture of 
a form of State Socialism, though its logical result is Com. 
munism under an iron despotism, as in Russia. How many 
even of his colleagues in Parliament agree with his policy} 
Probably not one. And as for his nominal adherents outside 
Parliament, there is not one iota of the revolutionary 
creed about which they agree. The Labour Movement 
is a chaos of factions inspired by mutual jealousies and 
contradictory theories. Take only one instance: M, 
Thomas’s form of Nationalization is absolutely repudiated 
by what is termed the “intellectuals”? of Labour, the 
product of the Labour colleges. It is at least two yearn 
old. Indeed, nobody capable of serious or sustained thought 
could approve a policy which is an inextricable tangle of 
contradictions. According to Dr. Shadwell, than whom 
there is no greater authority on the subject, the best of the 
intellectuals are becoming more and more antagonistic to 
the aims represented by Mr. Thomas, being absolutely 
opposed to all Utopias and tending rather to experiments 
in Guild Socialism. However wrong-headed they may be, 
it is only fair to note the caution which is displayed by 
this school of thought in deprecating not only violence, 
but exaggerated hopes or hasty methods. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Thomas is a back number. He represents no 
school of thought but his own. 

The situation, therefore, is as follows. There is 4 
small section of violent revolutionaries in the ranks of 
Labour to whom Mr. Thomas is merely one of “‘ the litter,” 
and who will, therefore, condemn his book. This is u- 
grateful of them, because he is carrying out their policy 
in his own way. He is at any rate carrying out the 
policy of those who are behind all these movements. There 
is also a small section of intellectuals and theorists, some 
of whom are honestly trying to find their way towards 
an improved industrial system. To them Mr. Thomas’ 
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pook will merely be a subject for derision. In between 
these two sections are the great mass of workers who 
neither know nor care what Mr Thomas says, and are 
certainly not going to pay ten shillings (the price of his book) 
to find out. But do not let us make any mistake. The book 
has its importance. It is an epitome of the spirit which 
inspires the revolutionary movement. For, consider the 
spirit in which it is written. So arrogant is it that the 
author, although representing no body of opinion at all, 
constantly makes use of such expressions as “‘ you may 
take it from me that Free Trade as a principle means greater 
employment,” or “I want to assert that the only future 
for the middle-class man is under the Labour rule,” or 
“T want to tell the middle-class man” so and so. So com- 
placent and so smug in its own self-sufficiency is this spirit 
that it surveys everything in heaven and earth from a 
judgment-seat of its own erection and pronounces sentence 
of condemnation on all existing institutions. “The old 
England,” says Mr. Thomas, “ stands condemned.” History 
is worthless, for it is only a record of Capitalist intrigue ; 
the great and the wise of past generations have created 
an England which has been tried and found wanting—by 
Mr. Thomas. The secret of progress has been discovered 
by Labour, evolved from its inner consciousness. And 
such is the superficiality and materialism of this creed that 
it can see no cause for the sorrows of humanity but an 
abstraction called ‘Capitalism,’ and no cure for them but 
another abstraction called ‘‘ Labour,” and such is its self- 
tighteousness that it solves every evil in the universe by 
its own inherent virtue, claiming literally, like the Pharisee, 
that it is not “‘as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
usurers.”” And while the only fruit of its policy seen 
hitherto has been the exploitation and blackmail of the 
public and of the workers in its own selfish interests, it 
yet claims a loftier standard of conduct than the world 
has ever seen, though this standard rests upon no convic- 
tion or principle save the worship of self. And having no 
reverence for or faith in anything save its “‘ proud little 
brazen Baals and talking fetishes,’ and incapable in its 
blindness of seeing its own wretchedness and barrenness 
and nakedness, it mouths its stale phrases and hoary 
fallacies in its senile vanity, while it hugs the delusion that 
it has the vigour and the freshness of youth, that it is the 
heir of all the ages, the repository of all virtue and all 
wisdom. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
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THE AGONY OF TORYISM 


THE country is full of dissatisfied Tories to-day. Afte 
a decade in the wilderness, Toryism has been on the flood 
tide of Parliamentary representation for two years, and 
there is absolutely nothing to show for it. Scorning it 
humble followers, that inert giant, the Tory majority jp 
the House of Commons, passes measure after measure that 
violates every principle of the faith it professes, while the 
Wee Frees steal what should be its thunder for use againg 
it in the constituencies. In a word, the Radical maggot 
rules the Coalition nut. Is it surprising that the rank and 
file of Toryism stands dispirited and dismayed ? 

It is customary to blame the Prime Minister for the 
impotence of Toryism, because that impotence is exactly 
to his liking, but in reality he has only seized his oppor 
tunity, not created it. The cause lies far deeper in the 
hopeless moral cowardice of Toryism itself. It is ineffective 
because it has no pluck. In the course of the last few 
years the word “Tory” has been established by its 
detractors as an adjective of almost dictionary status to 
express contempt, and our leaders and speakers have 
accepted it as such. Among their less talented follower 
men who are Tories are proud to be called Tories, but 
official Toryism is too dominated by the spirit of com 
promise to face the enemy in the breach. The regulation 
Tory spokesman has not the spunk of a sardine or the 
ferocity of a field-mouse. Instead of standing with head 
erect and shoulders squared, declaring ‘‘Thank God, I am 
a Tory!” his boast is ever that he is more Liberal than 
the Liberal, more Radical than the Radical, and mor 
Socialist than the inmates of Bedlam—there is no limit, 
in fact, to the verbal Danegelt that may be wrung from 
him so long as you do not call him, what he is, a Tory. 
What good is supposed to be done by this shaming of one’s 
political faith nobody knows. It attracts nothing from 
the other side except ribald merriment, and it disgusts 
the sound, old Tory stock, which likes its men to be good 
friends to their friends and bad foes to their foes. ... 
And again, that expensive tomfoolery, masquerading as 
Social Reform, but really meaning Bureaucracy and Re 
pression—why is all this lip-service paid to it ? The strong 
heart of Toryism takes to it about as kindly as a cat takes 
to water. But, ‘‘ Hush, for Heaven’s sake, don’t say 
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that!’ quakes Official Toryism, shivering in its shoes. 
“They will call us Reactionary. They will call us Un- 
progressive !”? How dreadful! Let us examine that bogy 
word ‘‘ Progress’ and see what it really means. 
Legislation is not Progress, though many people seem 
to think it is. Progress consists in increasing the happiness 
and prosperity of a free people, not in producing slaves to 
pattern ; and it is possible to pass a thousand and one new 
laws without progressing an inch (as, for instance, at the 
present moment, when a legislative glut coincides with 
hunger, unemployment and industrial stagnation). Laws 
meant to stimulate progress do not always stimulate any- 
thing except a crop of false hopes, but repressive laws 
always repress—that is the curse of all so-called progressive 
legislation ; it hampers the vigorous and enterprising and 
makes the path of the idler easy. True progress infers 
the greatest possible liberty of the individual, consistent 
with the amenities of modern civilization, rather than 
a communistic striving after a state of theoretical per- 
fection, which would tend to make England a place fit 
only for policemen to live in, and it cannot be achieved 
except by the efforts of men and women who feel them- 
selves secure in the prospective enjoyment of a fair propor- 
tion of the fruits of their labours. All this is the common- 
place of to-day, but in 1918, when there were visions about, 
and Lloyd-George Delilah was cropping the poll of the 
emasculated Tory Samson to make a Coalition triumph, 
hopes of a new world were in every heart, and those Tory 
leaders who should have recognized the hollow tinsel of 
such legislative promise, to their eternal shame kept silent. 
How the Wizard filled his cupboard with apples from 
the tree of Tory folly is now history, but the tragedy is 
only beginning to be realized. Even the rape from the 
Tory Party of its long awaited opportunity sinks into 
insignificance compared to the disaster inflicted on the 
nation. The most urgent duty of patriotic men to-day is 
to smash the Coalition. Many people had allowed them- 
selves to hope that we need never return to the party 
system, but that in future men of various opinions might 
work together harmoniously for the common cause. This 
has proved a delusion. We have none of the virtues of 
unity—not even a working agreement as to what the 
common cause is—but all the vices of governmental mono- 
poly. By buying up all opposition the Coalition has assas- 
sinated constitutional procedure and degraded the House 
of Commons in the eyes of the nation and the whole world, 
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Things have come to a pretty pass when a Torgqmust quote 
Gladstone, but Gladstone was a Parliament man who placed 
the dignity, honour and privileges of the House of Commoy 
on a plane with his duty to God, King and Country. We 
need a great Parliament man to-day. All we have is, 
Prime Minister who tramples Constitutionalism in the dust, 
Therefore there is no alternative but to work for ay 
Opposition—any sort of Opposition—that will compel him 
to change his tune. It is only when no effective Opposition 
exists that a Ministry dare be slovenly, arbitrary and 
autocratic. The power which the present Government 
has arrogated to itself under Dora and Orders in Coungil 
would do credit to Lord North himself. The Depart. 
ments are a law unto themselves. Liquor control by a 
semi-defunct junta of officials, who are responsible to 
nobody, is a case in point. The unauthorized increase in the 
cost of an inefficient telephone service is an insult to every 
citizen in the country who takes his vote seriously. No 
does the mischief stop at that. The public itself, despairing 
of any effective control of affairs by Parliament, is losing 
its respect for Parliament too—this noble Mother of Parlia 
ments that was once our proudest boast and a model for 
all other nations—and turns to the Press and extra-con- 
stitutional agitation for redress. Nor does it do so in vain, 
for though the Coalition has debauched a servile Commons, 
it is as sensitive as a compass needle to demonstrations, 
threats and the clamant voice of Labour. We are drifting 
towards an era of universal Direct Action as a remedy for 
grievances. It is not only the working classes that have 
learned from a long list of object-lessons that violence may 
wring from autocrats redress that constitutional channels 
no longer provide. In any circle of respectable citizens, 
despairing of a just assessment of taxation or harried by 
the thousand bureaucratic restrictions which hinder ther 
business and shorten their lives, you can hear Direct Action 
advocated. ‘“‘ Refuse to pay taxes.” “Go to prison en 
masse.” ‘ Boycott the telephone.” ‘Sack Whitehall,” 
When moderate men talk like that, is it a state of things 
to be contemplated with equanimity ? Parliament has 
lost its old significance as the citizen’s stronghold and the 
plain man’s court of appeal. The Prime Minister has 
eviscerated it, and Toryism has stood by and watched 
it done. 

There is this further thing about Coalition Government 
in peace-time. {It is a feeble and ineffective instrument 1 
itself. When it was necessary to concentrate, to the ex 
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clusion of all other matters, on one purpose about which 
there could be no difference of opinion, a Coalition served 
its turn. But when the problems of peace come up for 
decision, about which men may in perfect good faith hold 
diametrically opposite views, only vacillation and ineffec- 
tiveness can result from herding such men together in a 
Cabinet. A bad policy, consistently carried out by honest 
men, may be better than no policy at all, which is the 
general state of mind of the Government to-day on vital 
political questions. If you see a man trying to stroke the 
muzzle of a horse with one hand and brandishing a whip 
in the other, your opinion of his equestrian capabilities is 
soon formed. Yet that is the Government method of 
handling Ireland, Russia and strikes—to mention but 
three important matters. 


Monday . ; . Prisoners released. 

Tuesday . . . Other prisoners arrested. 
_Wednesday Letter to Father O’Flanagan. 
Thursday. . . Martial Law proclaimed. 
Friday . . . Appeal to the Catholic Church. 
Saturday : . Reprisals on creameries. 
Sunday . . . Well-earned round of golf. 


There you have a not too unfair caricature of a typical 
Lloyd-Georgian week. He is like nothing more on earth 
than a schoolgirl counting the plum-stones on her plate to 
arrive at her amatorial destiny—‘‘ One, he loves me; two, 
he loves me not.” This wavering policy is especially 
vexatious, since the Cabinet is full of men of character 
and ability—individually not waverers at all—but simply 
compelled by their consciences to pull in different ways. 
The crying need of to-day is Principle. Toryism has 
Principle. The oldest and most stable Party in the State, 
blessed with a loyal and devoted following in every shire, 
it could by one bold stroke for independence after the war 
have become, whether in power or opposition, a bulwark 
and rallying spot for sane opinion in the country. Despite 
much Press chatter to the contrary, 1919 found this nation 
in a mood pre-eminently disposed to a restful Toryism. 
The civilian population was tired to death of Officialism 
and Bureaucracy, Orders in Council, Dora and grandiose 
Ministries. Ex-soldiers were still more in revolt against 
the idea of being lance-corporaled and sergeant-majored 
by a new set of masters. Both looked to Toryism, that 
stanch friend of Liberty, to strike off their fetters and 
help them back towards their heritage of personal freedom. 
VOL. LXXVII 14 
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At that moment the Wizard, seeing his own personal ascep. 
dancy challenged, jumped in with rosy pictures of a ney 
world based on legislation, and for the sake of a questionable 
alliance the Tory leaders gave a silent endorsement of his 
resounding rubbish. It is true they had thrown to then 
those miserable sops, “The Kaiser must be tried” and 
“Germany must pay,” but they forfeited at the same 
time all power to keep their author to his promises, (0 
all the things the country asked of Toryism it has given 
nothing. It has merely “taken office.’ The country 
demanded peace; it has been given a glut of little wars, 
It demanded freedom ; it has been loaded with restrictions, 
It demanded economy; it has been given waste. The 
most crippling tax that ever burdened peace-time industry 
has made development impossible and enterprise unprofit- 
able, and is largely the cause of unemployment to-day, 
A toad-eating creature in face of its enemies, the Govern 
ment has taken what tone it can boast from the windiest 
members of the Labour Party, with the result that the 
more ‘“* Progressive’ the Government becomes the further 
** Left’ the Labour Party must move in order to go one 
better (or worse), so that men like Clynes and Thomas 
must toy with Bolshevism to keep their place. ... It 
was once thought that the Premier would turn Tory, but 
he would not be trusted now if he did. The Tory Party 
has missed its chance of power as opposed to office. It 
has failed its followers, but it is not too late even yet to 
make them an honourable amende. To dedicate itself to 
the task of reviving Parliamentary Government and con- 
stitutional practices is an ideal for which no sacrifice is 
too great. A strong Tory Opposition, even to a Labour 
Government, would be better than the present state of 
things. Better for Toryism to lose the alliance of Dr. 
Addison, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Illingworth than to lose 
its soul. 
It is so long since the Tory Party had a spark of inde 
pendence that it is necessary to restate its principles, as 
the humble Tory understands them, for the benefit of those 
who cannot remember a time when its leaders had any. 
Its support of personal freedom and private enterprise is 
based on the truth that we live in a hard world which yields 
nothing for nothing, little for little and much for much, 
and that no amount of doles, palliatives or financial juggling 
can alter the fact. What new discoveries, what advances 
in science or literature, what new avenues of commerce and 
trade, what wealth, what increase in knowledge, comfort 
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or happiness, have ever been achieved except by individual 
enterprise ? When did officialism ever forge ahead? If 
men and women put their backs into their work there will 
always be enough and to spare for all, but the mass of the 
population will never be good enough Communists in our 


‘lifetime to give of their best except with the incentive of 


private gain. 

Toryism stands for peace. It does not shirk its Im- 

rial duties, but it is not Jingo ”’—that is an invention 
of the people who sneered at the notion of a German menace 
—and it has no sympathy with the Churchillian cult. It 
stands for a strong Navy and an adequate Army. It has 
no love for new commitments in Eastern deserts if they 
are neither essential for Imperial safety nor likely to pay 
their way. 

\In finance, Toryism stands for rigid economy and the 
wholesale abolition of every vestige of bureaucratic control. 
It stands for the Treasury against the spending Depart- 
ments, and for the House of Commons against both. It 
is against Dora, Orders in Council and every unconsti- 
tutional device of arbitrary Government. It opposes tooth 
and nail nationalization, Government and Municipal trading 
and monopoly of every kind. It insists on the Estimates 
being presented in detail in a form clear to the meanest 
intelligence, so that every M.P. can understand them, and 
itis temperamentally hostile to all the expensive pet schemes 
of the supermen, the supertheorists, and all the vociferous 
little societies for harrying the common man. Toryism is 
essentially a bread-and-butter policy. 

We come to the question of Protection, the rock which 
is the likeliest of any to resolve the Coalition into its two 
original component parts, and one which will assuredly 
wreck the Tory Party if the latter’s leaders abandon or 
weaken in their insistence on it out of deference to the 
hereditary Cobdenites in the Cabinet. Much of Toryism’s 
electoral strength is derived from that stable entity, the 
Tory working man. Cobdenism holds that cheapness is 
the be-all and end-all of political wisdom. The Tory 
working man asks what the use of cheap goods is to him 
if cheap foreign competition robs him of the wages to buy 
goods with at all. In pre-war days, when there was no 
great individual animus against foreigners in this country, 
the feeling against dumping was strong enough; but now, 
when every other working man you meet has had personal 
experience with the Huns which he is not likely to forget, 
it has reached an almost dangerous pitch. For Toryism 
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to compromise with dumping is a suicidal policy, for it 
means saying good-bye for ever to the support of the Tory 
working man. The whole unemployment and wages problem 
is indissolubly bound up with the question of Protection, 
and becomes more urgent every day. Universal Free 
Trade is a dream of the past, and since other nations insist 
on raising tariff walls against our goods, we must defend 
ourselves by doing the same. Especially is this the case 
where competition comes from nations whose standard of 
living is immeasurably below our own, or whose depressed 
rate of exchange gives them a grossly artificial advantage, 
This country has to choose between three things—Tanif 
Reform, reduction in the standard of living, or chronic 
unemployment. The Tory Party policy is Tariff Reform, 
and as the only alternative remedy for unemployment 
seems to be doles from the depleted public purse, its policy 
holds the field—or rather it would do so, if our leader 
were free from their entanglements to fight the cause of 
the British wage-earner with all their strength. 

The Licensing Question finds all Tories at dagger 
drawn with the Coalition policy which their leaders support. 
Here we have the arbitrary edicts of an unrepresentative 
Control Board conflicting grossly with the personal habits 
of the people. Of course, it would be good to see everybody 
sober, but that is not effected by making sober people 
teetotallers. It would likewise be an improvement to see 
women without rouge, and children as well behaved as Little 
Eric, but such reforms cannot be achieved by Prohibition. 
They can only come gradually by cultivating the good 
sense of women and children. It is the same with Tem- 
perance. If five-sixths of the population were total ab 
stainers, Toryism would still deny their right to force their 
fad on the others in a matter of private inclination. | 

Toryism stands for the Constitution, and regards every 
breach of the Constitution as an act of treachery in forming 
a precedent for the Labour Party -when they come into 
power. It would abolish the grandiose schemes of the 
Ministries of Transport and Mines, which are merely stepping 
stones to Nationalization. It would put an end to the 
policy of supplementary estimates for money spent in 
advance, which make House of Commons “ control” of 
finance an egregious farce. It would set the House of 
Lords on a securer footing by the introduction of an elected 
element. It would introduce a more practical note into 
our fanciful system of elementary education. It would 
reduce legislation to a minimum. Above all, it would 
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tackle the unemployment question, not by palliatives, but 
at the root of the whole matter, by strengthening credit, 
inspiring confidence and enterprise, by economy, and by 
infusing a sense of security into the business world. Legis- 
lation and reform should follow public opinion and not 
gallop ahead of it. Least of all should they run counter 
to it at the bidding of faddists and cranks. 

It is not suggested that a Tory Government is the acme 
of perfection, but a strong and independent Tory Party 
is a necessity to the British nation. Democratic Govern- 
ment is based on the interplay of Toryism and Radicalism, 
watching, checking and correcting one another, just as 
two able lawyers, by presenting their respective cases in 
the most glowing terms, enable the jury to arrive at the 
truth. The British nation is that jury. It is tired of the 
Coalition, its vacillation, its dishonesty, its autocracy. 
Soon it will arise in its majesty and bring the bastard 
monster down to earth. 


M. O. SALE 
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Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 


And I was ta’en for him, and he for me. 
Comedy of Errors, Act V, Se. 1. 


Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri. 
neid, VI, 567, 


In the month of September last a Judge of the High Court 
was engaged for many days in trying a series of Turf frauds, 
The prisoners were convicted of conspiracy and of obtain- 
ing stake moneys by false pretences in relation to certain 
races in which horses had been substituted for those origin- 
ally entered. Complicated and tedious as were the charges, 
they recalled to the minds of many readers the most famous 
case of fraud which has ever stained the annals of horse- 
racing. It is an old story: but perhaps its importance 
in the long tale of racing life deserves that it should be re- 
discovered from its burial in the dust-heap of drowsy 
documents. 

The race for the Derby of 1844 was won by a horse called 
Running Rein. This animal was subsequently proved to 
have been a four-year-old whose real name was Maccabeeus, 
and who was disqualified. The race and the stakes were 
awarded to the second horse, Orlando, the property of 
Colonel Peel, brother of the Prime Minister of the day. 

Jonathan Peel was a notable figure on the Turf. He 
was the fifth son of the first Sir Robert Peel, whose baronetcy 
had been conferred upon him by Mr. Pitt in recognition of 
a large subscription to the Loyalty Loan and his equipment 
of a regiment of volunteers at a crisis in the French War. 
Possessing more geniality than his father and more manners 
than his eminent brother, he joined at a very early age a 
marching regiment as an ensign. He soon entered upon the 
sport of racing, and, as often happens, his betting ventures 
as a youth were in striking contrast to the modest wagers 
of his riper years. It is told of him that he was once a 
guest at a regimental mess when the presiding officer blus- 
tered that he would take 5,000 to 100 about a horse for the 
forthcoming St. Leger, knowing that it was quite: unlikely 
that any officer of the regiment would accept the offer. 
To the gallant Colonel’s consternation, a voice from the 
end of the mess table called out, ‘“‘ Done, sir; I will lay you 
fifty hundreds to one.” The layer was Lieutenant Peel, 
and wry was the face of Sir John Byng at being snapped 
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up by a subaltern in this cool fashion. However, the 
honour of the regiment required that the bet should be 
booked. Peel won some small races with his two-year-olds 
in 1823, and in 1824 Fille de Joie, a filly he had bred, ran 
second in the Oaks to Lord Jersey’s Cobweb.* In the year 
of the Reform Bill he won the Two Thousand Guineas 
with Archibald, a small horse of exquisite quality and a 
great favourite with the public. His next classic was the 
sensational Derby of 1844. 

Among the two-year-olds of 1843 was a reputed one 
named Running Rein. He was described as by the Saddler— 
Queen Mab by Duncan Grey, a bay with four black legs, 
and a few grey hairs on the forehead not amounting to a 
star.f The colt ran in two races at Newmarket during the 
Second October Meeting. He won a £50 plate, beating 
twelve others in a canter. In the Clearwell the next day, 
won by Colonel Peel’s Zenobia, he was not placed. At this, 
his first appearance on the racecourse, he was evidently 
regaided with suspicion—indeed, the Turf chronicler of 
the day called him “that disputed animal ’’—and, after 
winning his race, the Duke of Rutland, who was second with 
Crenoline, objected to the owner receiving the stakes on 
the ground that the winner was a year older than he ought 
to be. There is no doubt that Lord George Bentinck 
suspected the colt and that he instigated the Duke to lodge 
the objection. A fortnight after the race the Stewards— 
Lord Stradbroke, Mr. Greville and Mr. Thornhill—investi- 
gated the objection. They took the evidence of a boy 
named Kitchen, who professed to identify the horse as the 
Saddler colt which had been foaled in 1841 at Mr. Cobb’s 
stud farm at New Malton, in Yorkshire. Lord Stradbroke 
and his colleagues then proposed that the colt’s mouth 
should be examined, but the owner, Levi Goodman, in 
strong language, refused point-blank to allow it.t In spite 
of this most suspicious circumstance the Stewards over- 
ruled the objection.§ ‘‘ There is little doubt,’ wrote another 


* The Dictionary of National Biography states that Peel’s filly was named 
Phantom! This blunder on the part of the compiler of the memoir of General 
Peel is due apparently to the fact that the sire of Cobweb was Phantom (the 
Derby winner of 1811), and that the sire’s name in the race record, following 
after Cobweb’s name, was mistaken by the writer for that of the second in the race. 

+ According to the evidence at the subsequent trial there was practically no 
difference in the colour or marking of Running Rein and Maccabeeus. There 
Was some question about scars on the fore legs, but it came to little or nothing. 

t This was subsequently proved at the trial in court. 

§ This decision was set aside by a resolution of the Jockey Club at their 
general meeting on July 6, 1844, and the Duke of Rutland’s Crenoline was 
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sporting scribe, “‘ that objection will be taken when Running 
Rein comes to the post again. Anyone may be excused 
for forming an opinion that Running Rein is a three-year. 
old, for a more furnished two-year-old I never gay,” 
Although the decision was in favour of the horse, all bets 
were paid under protest. 

Some of the legitimate competitors for the Blue Riband 
of 1844 were thought to be animals of considerable merit, 
The Ugly Buck, a colt by Venison out of a Plenipotentiary 
mare, ran only once as a two-year-old, when he won the 
Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood. He was then reserved 
for the Two Thousand Guineas, which he won, but not 
with that ease which his Derby admirers expected. His 
favouritism for the great race was throughout challenged 
by -Ratan, a colt by Buzzard, bred and owned by Crock. 
ford, the owner of the gaming-house in St. James’s Street, 
He had won a race at Ascot on his first appearance, and in 
the autumn carried a penalty to victory in the Criterion, 
It only remains to notice that Colonel Peel had two candi- 
dates engaged: Orlando, a bay horse by Touchstone out 
of Vulture, a rather soft mare, and Ionian. The former 
was beaten in his race at Ascot into second place, but he 
subsequently won the July Stakes at Newmarket and the 
Ham Stakes at Goodwood. He was a singularly handsome 
horse of conspicuous quality. He fell lame, ultimately, 
in running for the Gold Cup at Ascot and was retired to 
the stud. As a sire he was very successful, and his son, 
Teddington, was probably one of the best horses who ever 
won the Derby. Alec Taylor, who trained Teddington, 
was wont to say that he was the fastest horse he ever had 
in his stable. At the same time Orlando’s stable companion 
Ionian commanded more admireis. This horse was by Ion 
out of Malibran by Whisker. At the Craven Meeting he 
had won a match and had carried off the Chesterfield Stakes 
‘in brilliant style. For the Epsom race he stood at much 
shorter odds than Orlando. . . 

A few days before the Derby the Stewards of the Epsom 
meeting—Baron de Tessier and Sir G. Heathcote—-were 
served with a protest signed by Lord George Bentinck, 


Mr. Bowes and John Scott against the inclusion of Running 


Rein in the Derby field. Thereupon the Stewards asked the 
then owner of the colt, Mr. Anthony Wood, a corn merchant 
of Epsom, to produce either the servant of the breeder or 
such other evidence as would establish the identity of the 
horse. On the Saturday before the race the Stewards 


declared the winner of the Plate. It is, however, conjectured that His Grace ~ 


saw little of the stake money. 
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appear to have been satisfied with the evidence tendered, 
and they directed that the colt should be allowed to start. 
They, however, informed the owner and his friends that 
they must be prepared for another scrutiny, as probably 
they would be required to prove their declarations in a 
court of law. 

It was a large field for the great race on May 22nd, 
no less than twenty-nine horses coming under the orders 
of the starter. The Ugly Buck was favourite at 9 to 4, 
with Ratan supported at 5 to 2. Running Rein, whose 
condition was greatly admired, started at 10 to 1, the rest 
of the field being quoted at much longer odds. Before the 
race the Stewards assembled the jockeys and warned them 
that any infraction of the rules of starting would be visited 
with the extreme penalty. At three o’clock the flag fell, 
and Leander * made the running at a great pace with the 
Ugly Buck in close attendance, followed by Running Rein. 
When half a mile had been covered Leander was seen to 
falter, and the horse was pulled up, as he had broken his 
off hind leg. Running Rein then rapidly passed his horses 
and took a clear lead, followed by the Ugly Buck. En- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, they came round Tattenham 
Corner, at which point the race began in earnest. It 
was then seen to be a struggle to catch the rider in the white 
jacket. The Ugly Buck was beaten, and Colonel Peel’s 
pair followed the leader home. Orlando made a gallant 
effort; he got within half a length of Running Rein, but 
could not sustain the pressure, and Mr. Wood’s horse won 
comfortably by three parts of a length. Ionian, two lengths 
away, was third. 

That a protest would be raised against the winner was 
at once realized, and the general opinion was loudly asserted 
that the Derby would have to be run over again, and this 
time within the narrow precincts of Westminster Hall. 
The settlement of bets over the race was postponed, and the 
successful holders of lottery tickets were deeply concerned 
as to the doubtful issue of their interests. Meantime, 
odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Orlando getting the race. On 
the other hand, it was believed that if Running Rein kept 
the verdict the owner and his friends would win upwards 


_ of £50,000. 


Immediately after the race Colonel Peel entered an objec- 
tion and claimed the stakes, following this up by serving 
a writ on Messrs. Weatherby, the stakeholders, for £4,250. 
’ * There was much controversy at the time concerning this animal. Con- 


flicting veterinary reports were made as to his age, and the horse, having been 
destroyed and buried after his accident, was subsequently exhumed. 
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Upon this the solicitor’ to the owner of Running Rein 
addressed a letter to the Stewards of the Jockey Club ask. 
ing them to appoint twelve o’clock on the following Monda 
in order to hear the objection to the qualification of the Derby 
winner. The Stewards accordingly communicated with 
Colonel Peel, who then offered to refer the question of qualifi. 
cation to a barrister who should be nominated by the Lord 
Chief Justice, and who, according to the provisions of q 
recent Act of Parliament, would be able, as an arbitrator, 
to examine witnesses upon oath. Peel also informed the 
Stewards that he had commenced process against Messrs, 
Weatherby for the Derby stakes. This invitation to arbi- 
tration was, however, declined by the owner of Running 
Rein, and the Stewards, in view of the legal action taken 
by Colonel Peel, declined jurisdiction, and stated that, so 
far as they were concerned, the matter was at an end. The 
next step in the proceedings was that Messrs. Weatherby 
obtained an interpleader rule, and it was ordered that the 
stake money should be paid into court, that the owner of 
Running Rein should be the plaintiff in the action and 
Colonel Peel the defendant. The order also settled the 
terms of the issue to be tried. 

On July Ist the trial took place in Westminster Hall 
before a special jury. It was well staged: indeed, it was 
the event of the season, for England dearly loves a cause 
célébre. The avenues to the Court of Exchequer were blocked 
by an eager and expectant public. To hear “the Derby 
cause ’’ came the leaders of a brilliant society. The mag- 
nates of the racing world were there, conspicuous among 
them being the commanding figure of Lord George Bentinck 
in all the “ majestic frivolity ” of attire which distinguished 
that age. In the imposing array of counsel on either side 
were men celebrated for their talents and learning and des- 
tined to reach the highest posts of their profession. Cock- 
burn,* whose musical voice and dignified bearing are still 
a pleasing memory, and who was afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice of England, led for the plaintiff. The defendant, 
Colonel Peel, was represented by the Solicitor-General, 
Sir Frederick Thesiger. As Lord Chancellor, some years 


* With Cockburn in the case were Edwin James, whose career was to prove 
at once a success and a tragedy, and Lush, who later sat with his leader in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and was afterwards raised to the Court of Appeal. 
Counsel with the Solicitor-General were Martin (afterwards Baron Martin), 
S. Wortley and Rawlinson. Martin, who had an intimate and complete know- 
ledge of the Turf, was able to instruct his leader in all the technical details of 
the case. The conferences at which Lord George Bentinck and Martin were 
present with Thesiger must have been entertaining and interesting. 
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later, he sat in Cabinet with his client in Lord Derby’s 
Administrations. The judge was Alderson, Baron of the 
Exchequer.* For fourteen years he had been an ornament 
of the Judicial Bench. A judge of humane character 
and of some literary taste, he combined a strong Church- 
manship with the religious sentiments of a liberal and en- 
lightened mind. He had some acquaintance with the 
business of racing, for at times he had been the guest of 
John Scott, the famous trainer at Whitewall, at whose 
hospitable board he had put questions about the art 
of riding, the condition of horses and the supply of 
stable-boys. 

The pleadings were opened to the effect that an issue 
had arisen between the plaintiff and the defendant in which 
the former maintained the affirmative of the question whether 
a certain horse called Running Rein, who had won the last 
Derby Stakes at Epsom, was a colt by the Saddler out of 
Queen Mab, foaled in 1841. Cockburn then addressed the 
jury in the familiar style of those days. He pledged him- 
self to establish a case in his client’s favour as clear as ever 
was done in a court of justice, and boldly asserted that the 
truth was with the plaintiff. He proceeded to give the 
history of Running Rein. He said that Abraham Levi 
Goodman, a trainer, had bought him in 1841 as a foal in 
Yorkshire, and after keeping him at his own stables in Foley 
Place and later in Dorset Square, had sent him to Finchley 
and thence to Haine’s stables in Langham Place on Sep- 
tember 24, 1842. From Langham Place, Running Rein was 
dispatched to Epsom to one Smith, who was engaged to 
train him. Goodman and Smith disagreed, and the colt was 
moved to Sutton, and was there trained until the autumn 
of 1843, when he was due to run at Newmarket. He ran 
there in Goodman’s name in two races, but, shortly after- 
wards, Goodman, being indebted to the plaintiff, allowed 
the latter, on payment of £200, to take the colt with his 
engagements in satisfaction of the debt. From New- 
market the colt was sent back to Epsom, and remained 
in training there until the Derby. Cockburn confessed 
that he could not call Goodman, and that he must admit 
that this important witness was a person of bad character. 
He concluded his address by saying that the Jockey Club 
was the proper authority for trying the issue, and that 
“a court of justice was desecrated by being made arbiters 
in such a case”! 

After four witnesses had been called to identify the 


* Thirteen years later Baron Alderson’s daughter became the wife of the 
late Lord Salisbury. ‘ 
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horse and to prove the sequence of events narrated by 
counsel,* the learned Baron showed his hand. “Is the 
horse here?” he exclaimed. The Solicitor-General inter. 
vened, “Your Lordship made an order for us to inspect 
him, but we have been refused permission.”? Then the 
Judge: “I sit here as a Court of Conscience, and the j 
will feel with me that the production of the horse and his 
examination is indispensable. After this notice I shal] 
expect to see him, and I should like to look at his mouth 
myself.” + 

Cockburn having assured the Judge that there would 
be no objection to produce the animal, the case proceeded, 
Five more witnesses gave evidence, some of identification, 
and some concerning the movements of the horse in London 
and in the neighbourhood. Towards the end of his evidence 
Smith, the Epsom trainer, related how the day before the 
Judge’s order for inspection was made he had allowed 
Running Rein to be fetched from his stable in conformity, 
as he alleged, with the verbal orders of the owner. Then 
the Judge raged. ‘“‘ Justice demands the production of 
the horse.” ‘Pll tell you,” addressing the plaintiffs 
counsel, ‘‘ what makes an impression on my mind, and that 
is your anxiety to conceal the horse.”’ ‘‘ But, my Lord,” 
began James. The Judge cut him short. ‘ Produce you 
horse!’’ he cried. One more witness, and the plaintiffs 
case closed. 

The Solicitor-General then addressed the court on behalf 
of Colonel Peel. After the usual professional comment 
on his opponent’s difficulties, and the unfortunate character 
borne by some of his witnesses, he entered upon a long 
and elaborate narrative of the events which he undertook 
to prove. The horse that won the Derby was really 
Maccabceus—a colt by Gladiator out of a mare by Capsicum. 
He was bred by Sir G. Ibbetson in April 1840. In the month 
of September 1841 he was offered for sale by Mr. Tattersall 
at Doncaster and was bought by Goodman. He was entered 
for the Derby of 1843. After Doncaster the colt was first 
lodged with a farmer named Worley at Sywell, near North- 
ampton, and was then sent to a place in the occupation of 
Higgins, who was Goodman’s accomplice, where he remained 
until September 1842, and was there known as Maccabeeus. 
Thence he was walked to London, and on September 24th 


* Some of these witnesses were badly shaken in cross-examination. 
+ In a rather clever poem, entitled The Exchequer Epic, the poetaster refers 
to this utterance of the Judge : 


‘“*Mr. C., where’s the colt ?’’ Baron Alderson cried, 
‘*T witt see his mouth, and I won’t be denied.” 
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was stabled in Langham Place. Here the fraud was per- 
petrated,* and the Gladiator colt (Maccabceus), under the 
name of Running Rein, on September 27th was dispatched 
to Epsom, while the real Running Rein (the Saddler colt) 
was hidden away at Finchley. Maccabceus—henceforward 
Running Rein—was kept at Epsom and trained there until 
he was sent to Newmarket in the autumn of the following - 
year, to fulfil the real Running Rein’s engagements. 

Goodman, in order to account for Maccabceus’ existence, 
resorted to another deception. There was an Irish horse 
called Goneaway. In July 1842 Goodman, after inquiring 
about the colour of the animal, paid the owner, Mr. Ferguson, 
of Rossmore Lodge, County Kildare, £500 for the use of this 
three-year-old, who was dispatched to England in January 
1843 and was taken to the stable in Langham Place. Good- 
man, with dye and other treatment, altered the appearance 
of the horse to conform to that of Maccabceus,{ and ran him 
as a three-year-old under the name of Maccabceus at the 
Epsom Spring Meeting, when, with seven stone on his four- 
year-old back and a hot favourite, he was beaten by a 
neck. Goodman intended to run the horse in the Derby, 
but the owner, becoming acquainted with the contem- 
plated fraud, interfered, and frustrated this second scheme 
of impersonation. 

Evidence was then called to prove the sale of Maccabceus 
as a yearling in 1841 and his delivery to Goodman and 
Higgins ; while the age of the colt was further established 
by proof of the entries at Messrs. Weatherby’s office. 

It was now past seven o’clock, and the court adjourned. 
The following morning it was evident that the proceedings 
were about to take a sensational turn. The plaintiff was 
observed to approach Colonel Peel with a letter in his hand, 
and counsel held agitated consultation until interrupted by 
the arrival of the learned Judge. Cockburn then rose and 
informed the court that he could not produce the Derby 
winner. He had been taken away from the trainer’s stable. 
Then the Judge burst out: ‘“‘ Why doesn’t he set a police- 
man to find him? If the horse has been taken away 
against the owner’s will, it is a clear case of horse-stealing, 
and if I try the parties who have removed him at the Old 


* So, too, the Judge at the close of the trial: ‘‘ The pinch of the case is what 
was done at the stable in Langham Place, for there is no doubt that the colt 
that left Langham Place for Epsom to be trained became Running Rein.” 

+ Lord George Béntinck travelled to Ireland to see Mr. Ferguson about this 
transaction with Goodman, and even traced the purchase of the dye which 
Goodman had used. 

t The horse had a white pastern, which Goodman painted a dark colour. 
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Bailey I will transport them for life to a dead certainty.” 
Turning to Cockburn: “ What’s to be done now? Yoy 
cannot produce a horse you haven’t got.” Still the case 
dragged on. Worley, the farmer who had charge of the 
horse in September 1841 as a yearling, had not a shadow of 
a doubt that he was the animal he saw win the Derby, and his 
evidence was corroborated by another witness. The Judge 
then asked Cockburn how, after this identification, he could 
proceed with the case, and the embarrassed lawyer, having 
admitted that his client had written a letter to Colonel 
Peel saying that he now felt that some fraud had been 
committed and that he would withdraw from the inquiry, 
consented to a verdict for the defendant. 

There was an incident at the trial which gave rise to 
some comment. Although Lord George Bentinck had been 
subpeenaed by the plaintiff, Cockburn at the opening of the 
proceedings applied that he should withdraw from the 
court. To this arbitrary request the Judge declined to 
assent. ‘Then Cockburn, in his address to the jury, thought 
fit to assail the noble lord, who was his own witness, in 
language of asperity and indecency. He charged Bentinck 
with being not only the real promoter of the litigation, but 
also accused him of acting as attorney and policeman and 
of tampering with the witnesses, whom, he averred, Ben- 
tinck had clothed, fed and paid. On the evening of the 
first day of the trial Bentinck addressed a most polite and 
temperate letter to Cockburn imploring that he might have 
an opportunity of denying these accusations in the witness- 
box. At the conclusion of the case Cockburn referred to 
Bentinck’s request. The reasons he gave for not complying 
with it were considered at the time to be weak and uncon- 
vincing, but they were upheld by the Judge, who asserted 
the traditional privilege of learned counsel to speak accord- 
ing to his instructions. The next morning The Times, in 
the best style of leading-article criticism, thundered against 
Cockburn’s conduct, and derided the wide extent of the 
privilege of the Bar which had been claimed. The article 
accused Cockburn of culpable carelessness in making the 
charges, uncompensated as they were by any adequate 
amende in the sequel of the proceedings. ‘Two or three 
days later Cockburn made a statement in court withdrawing 
the imputations on Bentinck’s character.* 


* See the Greville Memoirs, vol. 5, p. 256. Although Greville and Bentinck 
were not on speaking terms at the time, the former pays a high tribute to the 
energy and ability displayed by his cousin in exposing the fraud. Greville, 
who was in court on both days, writes that the Running Rein parties had no 
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The speedy action of his friends must, however, have 
been some solace to Bentinck’s wounded feelings. On the 
evening after the trial a meeting was called at which the 
following resolution was passed: “That the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Jockey Club and several proprietors of 
racehorses interested in the honour and prosperity of the 
Turf intend to present Lord George Bentinck with a piece 
of plate to mark their sense of the immense service he has 
rendered to the racing community by detecting and defeat- 
ing the attempted fraud exposed in the late trial in the Court 
of Exchequer.” Although the subscriptions were limited 
to £25 each, a very large sum was rapidly raised. Bentinck 
declined a personal gift, but the money subscribed was at 
his request made the nucleus of the Bentinck Benevolent 
and Provident Fund for Trainers and Jockeys, which is 
maintained and administered at the present day by the 
authorities of the Jockey Club. Official approval of Ben- 
tinck’s services was also recorded in a resolution agreed to 
by the members of the Jockey Club at their general meeting 
held in Old Burlington Street on July 6, 1844. 

Besides promulgating the result of the race consequent 
upon the decision of the court, the Stewards, having been 
asked as to the day when the Epsom account should be 
settled, recommended Monday, July 8th, for this purpose, 


and ordered that notice to this effect should be posted at 


Tattersalls. 

La commedia é finita. Wood, the dispossessed owner, 
protested his innocence. The scoundrel Goodman and his 
confederates fled the country. Nothing more was seen in 
public of the mystery horses. The story goes in North- 
amptonshire that Worley, who owned and farmed Sywell 
House Farm—not far from the birthplace of the Derby 
winners of 1827 and 1847, Mameluke and Cossack—had an 
interest in Maccabceus, and that after the Derby the horse 
was taken to Sywell, where he was destroyed and buried. 
There is also a legend that at nightfall the ghost of the 
murdered horse used to haunt the road leading to the farm.* 
The difficulty in accepting this romantic tale is that Worley 
gave evidence at the trial in favour of Colonel Peel’s con- 


idea that Colonel Peel’s friends had got up their case so perfectly and also that 
the trial was over before it was half developed in evidence. There is authority 
for saying that the attorney in the case declared of Bentinck that there was 
“no sum he would not give to secure the professional assistance of such a 
coadjutor.”? 

* The writer is indebted for this statement to that distinguished soldier 
and excellent sportsman, Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, who lived for some 
years in the neighbourhood of Sywell. 
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tention (see ante), which is not easy to reconcile except upon 
the supposition that in self-protection he turned, in effect, 
Queen’s evidence. 

And so Orlando was legally declared the winner of the 
Derby of 1844, while Ionian, also the property of Colone] 
Peel, was placed second in the race and Bay Momus third, 
The mention of Ionian recalls an incident greatly to the 
honour of the gallant officer. He had laid Lord Glasgow 
10,000 to 100 against Ionian. In the spring of the year 
1844, when he tried the horse, he was astonished to find that 
he was nearly as good as Orlando. Thus embarrassed, he 
proceeded to cover his money at some sacrifice, and, this 
done, he invited Lord Glasgow to give his own orders to 
Ionian’s jockey. 

These two were firm allies. Lord Glasgow bequeathed 
his racehorses to Peel, and the last winner that Peel had he 
called Peter, a sobriquet given to Lord Glasgow by his 
intimate friends. Four months after Peter’s victory Peel 
died at his house at Twickenham in the eightieth year of 
his age. Among sportsmen he was the kindest, gentlest 
and most honourable. His political career as Member of 
Parliament for forty-two years and as a most capable 
Secretary of State for War was passed without an enemy. 
But his heart was at Newmarket. 

Sixty years ago a group of horsemen might have been 
seen on the Heath—the Admiral on his well-known hack, 
Lord Glasgow, blunt of speech and quaint in dress, and Lord 
Exeter. They are joined by General Peel, an erect figure 
without the lightest overccat, although the air bites shrewdly 
as the wind whistles over the Flat. It is the season when 
the votaries of the Turf come to great decisions and commit 
great mistakes. Absorbed in the passionate pursuit of the 
moment, they watch the issue of a trial from a spot where 
the roll of the famous plain swells like a wave into the 
distance— 

Quam Ditis nomine dicta 
fossa secat. 


The scene is strangely changed since those days, and 
Newmarket, with its stands and crowds, can hardly be 
recalled as Peel knew it. 

Peel’s name stands high on the record of winning owners; 
but it is found in a better list—in the list of those honest 
and straightforward men who have proved by their example 
of honour and integrity that racing is not necessarily 4 
doubtful trade nor the racecourse the exclusive haunt of 
the professional gambler. 

NEWMARKET 
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SHELLEY AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A century from the death of John Keats expired on 
February 23rd in the present year. In three years from 
now—namely on April 19, 1924—the centenary of Byron’s 
death will be reached; and between these two dates, 
namely on July 8, 1922, there will be the centenary 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley. These three great English 
poets are naturally named together. They were contem- 

raries; and points of resemblance exist between them 
all. All died young—Keats at twenty-five, Shelley at 
(or just under) thirty, and Byron at thirty-six; and 
all met their end on earth at a distance from their own 
country, in the South of Europe. Although none of them 
sympathized with the revolutionary excesses of 1789-93, 
each may be termed a child of the Revolution, in the sense 
of representing the revolution in thought which distin- 
guished the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Each of them was possessed 
by a passionate love of liberty and a hatred of bigotry 
and intolerance in any form. 

Not even with Byron—although he became famous 
and his works obtained a very wide circulation—was full 
justice done to his genius by his own countrymen during 
his life; but the undeserved neglect of Keats and Shelley 
was far more marked. ‘‘Shelley’s reputation as a poet 
scarcely obtained any recognition during his short life- 
time” (British Encyclopedia). But since his death, “‘ after 
Many vicissitudes, opinion seems to be agreeing to recog- 
nize Shelley as the supreme lyrist’ (Dictionary of National 
Biography). Shelley possessed a singularly spiritual nature. 
lord Morley says of him that he is “the most truly. 
spiritual of all English poets,” and that he “ transports 
the spirit to the highest bound and limit of the intelligible.” 
Shelley’s chief fault with his contemporaries was that his 
ideas were in advance of his day. With a mind powerfully 
original and with great independence of thought and action, 
he was unfortunately born in an age of intolerance. 
Throughout his life Shelley had high ideals which he pur- 
sued with steadfastness, regardless of the prejudices and 
opinions of others who might think he was wrong. ‘‘ Even 
in boyhood he formed the resolve to dedicate himself to 
noble purposes ’’ (Professor Dowden). In a letter written 
VOL. LXXVII 15 
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by Shelley in January 1812, when he was a little over nine. 
teen, he said: 


When I think of the uncertainty and transitoriness of human life and its 
occupations, when I consider its fleeting prospects and its fluctuating prin. 
ciples, how desirous am I to crowd into its sphere as much usefulness as possible! 
We have but a certain time allotted to us in which to do its business; how 
much does it become us to improve and multiply this time, and to regard every 
hour neglected, misspent or unimproved as so much lost to the cause of virtue, 
liberty and happiness. 


Shelley burned with an insistent desire to reform the 
world and to raise the condition, moral and material, of 
his fellow-creatures. Like Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and 
like also the great Napoleon, Shelley felt he had a mission; 
and confident in the belief that his views were just and 
right, he was uncompromising in his adherence to them 
and impatient of opposition and objections. It thus came 
about that Shelley’s life was one continuous struggle with 
society on behalf of causes he held dear at heart. The 
advice which Madame de Staél at Ouchy gave to Byron 
might equally well have been given to Shelley: ‘It does 
not do to go to war with the world: the world is too strong 
for the individual.” 

In spite of the tremendous difficulties he encountered 
—ill-health, constant disputes with his father and _ others 
by reason of his “ heretical’ opinions, law worries relating 
to settlements and to the custody of his children, incessant 
money troubles, increased by the importunity of Godwin 
and others, who took advantage of his generous spirit 
—Shelley gave to the world a large quantity of beautiful 
verse, ‘‘a surprising example of rich poetic achievement 
for so young a man” (British Encyclopedia). As stated 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, Shelley’s “‘ poetical 
productions would have been admirable as the work of a 
long life; as the work in the main of little more than five 
years, it is one of the greatest marvels in the history of 
the human mind.” 

Shelley’s title to a very high position among the world’s 

ets is not now seriously disputed. Browning, in beautiful 

ines, refers to him as “‘sun-treader”’ and as being “a star 
to men.” 

Sun-treader, life and light be thine for ever! 

Thou art gone from us; years go by and spring 

Gladdens and the young earth is beautiful, 

Yet thy songs come not, other bards arise, 


But none like thee: they stand, thy majesties, 
Like mighty works which tell some spirit there 
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Hath sat regardless of neglect and scorn, 

. Till, its long task completed, it hath risen 
And left us, never to return, and all 
Rush in to peer and praise when all in vain. 
But thou art still for me who have adored, 
Tho’ single panting but to hear thy name, 
Which I believed a spell to me alone, 
Scarce deeming thou wast as a star to men. 


Matthew Arnold speaks of Shelley’s “lovely wail”; and 
Palgrave refers to him as the “angel eternal child ”— 


His heart could not throb with ours, 
He could not see with our eyes, 
Dimm’d with the dullness of earth, 
Blind with the bondage of hours ; 
Yet none with diviner mirth 

Hail’d what was noble and sweet. 


John Stuart Mill refers in the highest terms to the wonderful 
imagery of Shelley’s poetry, comparing it favourably with 
that of Wordsworth. Walter Crane says that Shelley’s 
voice will be heard “until the end of days, while Freedom 
lives, and whatsoever things are good and lovely.” And 
Macaulay, in his essay on Southey’s edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, refers to Shelley and expresses a doubt whether 
any (then) modern poet has possessed in equal degree some 
of the highest qualities of the great ancient masters: 
“His poetry seems not to have been an art, but an 
inspiration.” 

The British Encyclopedia, after referring to some of 
the great poets since the Revolution but not still living 
—including Tennyson, Browning, Victor Hugo and Words- 
worth—places Shelley above them all: 


He excels all his competitors in ideality, he excels them in music, and 
he excels them in importance. By importance we here mean the direct import 
of the work performed, its controlling power over the reader’s thought and 
feeling, the contagious fire of its white-hot intellectual passion and the long 
reverberation of its appeal. Shelley is emphatically the poet of the future. 


Writing of Shelley’s prose, the same authority says: 
“In prose Shelley could be as admirable as in poetry... 
no more beautiful prose is to be found in the English 
language.” 

Although Shelley’s productions are of such a high 
order, and although his nature was extraordinarily spiritual, 
neither his personal character nor his works have escaped 
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hostile criticism. The grounds of attack fall under three 
heads: (1) the circumstances connected with his second 
marriage and his separation from his first wife; (2) his 
(supposed) revolutionary sympathies and the revolutiona 

tendency of his writings, and (3) his alleged atheism., Ag 
to the first of these grounds, it is important to bear in 
mind the training he had received. Shelley had studied 
Godwin’s works, and had accepted the theories of the 
author of Political Justice that a husband and wife ought 
to continue united so long as they love each other, and 
so long only; that the system of constraint tends to “‘ make 
hypocrites or open enemies.” Shelley was married to 
Harriet Westbrook in August 1811, when he was just under 
nineteen and she was still younger. The union was unsought 
by him, and entered into, largely, from a chivalrous spirit; 
Harriet, unhappy in her home life, threw herself on his 
protection, and her elder sister, Eliza, promoted the match, 
Although the union originated in this manner, Shelley was 
a kind, affectionate and faithful husband, and: for about 
two years after marriage Harriet and he lived on the best 
of terms. She interested herself in the subjects which 
interested Shelley: she studied what he advised her to 
study, and frequently read aloud to Shelley and any friend 
who might be with him. By the early part of 1814, how- 
ever, this had all changed—partly in consequence of the 
friction between Shelley and Harriet’s sister, Eliza, who 
had persisted in living with Harriet in Shelley’s house. 
Harriet no longer read aloud, no longer studied, and no 
longer took any interest in the things which interested 
Shelley. She had lost her love for her husband, and he 
sought in vain to win it back. “It is evident,” says 
Professor Dowden, ‘‘ that in May 1814 Harriet had assumed 
an attitude of hard alienation towards her husband, who 
pleaded with almost despairing hope for the restoration of 
her love’?; and, according to Thornton Hunt, Harriet 
left Shelley of her own accord. Harriet having lost her 
love for Shelley, upon the principles acquired by Shelley 
from Godwin, which Shelley believed to be consistent with 
the highest morality, the union between Shelley and Harriet 


ought to have ceased, and each of them was free to form : 


another tie. At this time, moreover, Harriet was on in- 
timate terms with a Major Ryan, and Shelley believed 
(erroneously or otherwise) that she was unfaithful. Shelley, 
accordingly, gave up the attempt to recover Harriet’s love, 
and formed a union with Mary Godwin, who, like Shelley 
himself, in addition to beauty of form, possessed a noble 
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spirit, a studious disposition, and a brilliant intellect. 
Shelley and Mary were drawn irresistibly to one another 
as ‘‘ twin-souls.” And when the death of Harriet took 
place in December 1816, Shelley strengthened his union 
with Mary for the benefit of her and her family, and Shelley’s 
own children, by going through a formal ceremony of 
marriage. In all he did in the matter, Shelley “ believed 
himself justified to his own conscience”’ (Professor Dowden). 

In reference to Shelley’s morality, the British Encyclo- 

dia says: “It is averred, and seemingly with truth, 
that Shelley never indulged in any sensual or dissipated 
amour.” It would be correct to say that throughout his 
whole life Shelley was singularly free from impurity in 
any form. At Oxford he remained untouched by grossness, 
and ‘“‘ the purity and sanctity of his life were most conspicu- 
ous,” says Hogg; who also asserts that ‘“ in no individual, 
perhaps, was the moral sense ever more completely 
developed,”” and that he was offended, and indeed angered, 
if a coarse jest—-especially if it were of an immodest or 
unclean nature—was uttered in his presence. 

As regards the charge that Shelley was a revolutionary, 
it is true that he earnestly desired to see extensive reforms, 
political and social. But it was an essential part of his 
policy that any change should be of a purely peaceful 
character. Moreover, he was not without reasonableness 
and moderation in his views. Although he regarded it 


_ as the abstract right of everyone to have a share in the 


government, he considered the best course was to proceed 


- gradually, lest anarchy and despotism should follow; and 


that to adopt universal suffrage in the then unprepared 
“a measure fraught with 
peril.” Shelley desired to kindle the aspiration towards 
a happier state of society, and at the same time to warn men 
of the dangers arising in a movement of revolution from 
the grosser passions. His wish was for “a national move- 
ment based on moral principles, inspired by a passion of 
justice and charity, unstained by blood and unclouded 
by turbulence” (Professor Dowden). - 

Shelley, in Italy, heard with indignation of the disturb- 
ances at Peterloo in August 1819, when a reform meeting 
was dispersed by the military. But he was anxious that, 
whatever the authorities might do, the movement for 
reform should proceed upon strictly constitutional lines, 
unaccompanied by violence; and about this time he wrote 
the poem The Masque of Anarchy, in which he urged his 
countrymen to abstain from anarchy and respect the law: 
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Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand, 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute—- 


The old laws of England—they 

Whose reverend heads with age are grey, 
Children of a wiser day ; 

And whose solemn voice must be 

Thine own echo—Liberty ! 


Between the date of the Peterloo meeting and May 1820 
Shelley wrote an essay entitled ‘‘A Philosophical View of 
Reform,” which was not published but remained in 
manuscript. The following extract shows how far removed 
his views were from those of the revolutionary : 


The true patriot will endeavour to enlighten and to unite the nation,* 
. . - He will discourage all secret associations,* which have a tendency, by 
making the nation’s will develop in a partial and premature manner, to 
cause tumult and confusion. ... Lastly, if circumstances had collected a 
considerable number, as at Manchester on the 16th of August, if the tyrants 
send their troops to fire upon them or cut them down unless they disperse, he 
will exhort them peaceably * to defy the danger, and to expect without 
resistance * the onset of the cavalry, and wait with folded arms the fire of 
the artillery, and receive with unshrinking bosoms the bayonets of charging 
battalions. 


Shelley’s advice that those engaged in a political gathering, 
which the authorities (arbitrarily, in Shelley’s view) think 
fit to disperse, should make their protest by remaining 
stationary and receiving unflinchingly, without resistance, 
the bullets and bayonets of the military, was no doubt 
counsel of a visionary nature. But the extracts quoted 
above show that Shelley did not, by his writings any more 
than by his conduct, encourage the promotion of changes 
in government or society by violence. Shelley was, indeed, 
an idealist, with a noble spirit: ‘‘ We derive courage, 
tranquillity and grandeur of soul,” he writes, “from con- 
templating ideals at present wholly unattainable.” 

There remains the complaint that Shelley was atheistical. 
Shelley was not orthodox, but he was certainly not an 
atheist. Writing of Freedom in the Masque of Anarchy, 
he says: 

Thou art wisdom: freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 


All who think those things untrue 
Of which priests make such ado. 


It is true that Shelley sometimes referred to himself as 
* My italics, 
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an atheist, but he used the term to signify that his views 
were unorthodox and that he repudiated dogma. In 1816 
Shelley went to Montanvert to view from there the Mer 
de Glace, and in entering his name in the visitor’s book 
he added the words: dirdvOpwros 
Byron afterwards visited the same place, and having had 
intimate talks with Shelley and knowing that when Shelley 
spoke of himself as an atheist he was not using the word 
in the strict sense, he crossed out the d@ecoore. When 
asked by Trelawny why he sometimes spoke of himself 
as an atheist, Shelley replied: “‘ It is a good word of abuse 
to stop discussion. . . . I used it to express my abhorrence 
of superstition.” It is not only incorrect to describe Shelley 
as an atheist—he was not even an agnostic, in the true sense. 
As stated by Professor Dowden, Shelley “hoped for an 
immortality of the soul.” He had, indeed, a sincere hope 
in a future existence, and believed in an intelligent Being 
guiding the universe. Shelley never approached more 
closely to atheism than when he was near the end of his 
teens, but we find him writing to Hogg, in January 1811, 
when he was in his nineteenth year: 


The soul of the universe, intelligent and necessarily beneficent—this it is 
impossible not to believe in. I may not be able to adduce proofs; but I 
think that the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect on which we trample, are in 
themselves arguments more conclusive than any which can be advanced that 
some vast intellect animates infinity. If we disbelieve this, the strongest 
argument in support of the existence of a future state becomes annihilated. 
I confess that I think Pope’s ‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole ”* 
something more than poetry. : 


Is it not a reproach to the country that Shelley, with 
his genius and his noble character, should have been given 
no place in our national cathedral? There may be some 
excuse for his being neither buried in the Abbey nor given 
a place there by a bust immediately after his death. At 
that period his genius was very imperfectly realized; and 
the bigotry and intolerance against which he had striven 
throughout his short life held sway. But all this has now 
changed, and the excuses for such neglect have long since 
ceased to operate. Truly, we in England are very wanting 
in loyalty to our great men of past days. Can it be imagined 
that France, or any other Continental country, or the 
United States, or Scotland would display the apathetic 
indifference to the memory of their illustrious littérateurs 
which we in England not unfrequently show to ours? 
Robert Burns was not buried in the Abbey; but nearly 
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ninety years after his death a bust, paid for by shilling 
subscriptions, was placed there to his memory. A stil 
longer period has elapsed since the death of each of ou 
three great English poets of the nineteenth cent 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. None of them was buried 
in the Abbey; and to none of them has any monument 
or bust been erected there. The time has now arrived 
—and, indeed, was long since reached—when the injustice, 
and the reproach which such neglect brings to the nation’s 
sense, taste and loyalty, should be removed. ; 


E. P. Hewrrr 
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THE GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER 


A BirD of the woodlands is the handsome Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker, belonging entirely to the trees and unknown 
in the open country, save when it is flying from one covert 
to another. It is more strictly arboreal than even the 
Green Woodpecker, which latter, though essentially a tree 
bird, is not above descending to terra firma, especially to 
raid an ants’ nest, when it probes the teeming city with its 
long, strong bill, reaping a rich harvest among the larve 
and fat pup in their white, shroud-like cocoons. 

My home neighbourhood is a heavily timbered one ; 
coppices and big woodlands cover a large part of the district, 
and all three of our native woodpeckers are common, par- 
ticularly the two bigger species. The brilliant Green Wood- 


pecker, with its yellow rump and scarlet crest, is numerous ; 


it is an everyday visitor to the wall of the sunk fence 
that ends the lawn in front of the house, where it inspects 
the ant colonies that lurk behind the stones, probing into 
the crevices and bringing to light the unfortunate insects.. The 
dainty and diminutive Lesser Spotted Woodpecker is less 
conspicuous, also less plentiful, but it exists in fair numbers, 
a most charming inhabitant of the higher boughs of the 
great oaks. One may see it flitting from branch to branch, 
running up and down them like a mouse, and then doing 
the vanishing trick by slipping round a bough so as to place 
solid wood between it and the observer. 

As for the Greater Spotted, it is everywhere: one hears 
its peculiar sharp call on all sides, one catches glimpses of 
its distinctive black-and-white plumage as it slips from 
tree to tree, or of the scarlet patch at the back of its head 
as it peeps cautiously round a trunk. -It is now much more 
plentiful than it used to be and quite outnumbers the 
Green Woodpecker. In most parts of England it is regarded 
as a somewhat rare bird, and until five or six years ago it 
was by no means common here, but its numbers have 
increased tremendously. Up to 1917 a certain wood had 
only one resident pair, and I do not think that there was 
another pair within a half-mile radius. Next spring there 
were three nests in the area, and during this last spring © 
at least half a dozen pairs reared broods within the same 
limits. That this increase is partly natural, due to suit- 
able seasons, a plentiful food supply and so on, is shown 
by the way the species has been extending its range in 
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other districts where it was formerly hardly known. It hag 
~ been reported as spreading steadily northwards.* But the 
local increase that I write of was, I believe, largely due 
to another factor, behind which we find the war as a cause, 
During the war, when timber was so urgently wanted, 
certain big coverts in the district were cleared, hardly a 
stick being left standing. One of these woodlands contained 
a quantity of fine old silver birches, which trees were 
stronghold for woodpeckers, especially the Greater Spotted, 
which loves the graceful but also soft-wooded birch. At 
all times of year one could hear the sharp, short call of the 
Spotted Woodpeckers, see them flitting with the peculiar 
undulating flight of their tribe from tree to tree, and in 
the spring their drumming vibrated far over hill and dale, 
With the arrival of the timber-fellers all waw changed; 
nothing was spared: sturdy oak and stalwart ash, the 
useless but beautiful old birches, together with many others, 
went down before the axe. The quiet and peaceful wood, 
where one heard nothing all day save the cries of the Spotted 
*peckers, the mocking laugh. of the Green ones, and. the 
angry scolding of a squirrel, became a scene of noisy anima 
tion. The shouting of the timber-haulers to their horses 
competed with the rasp and roar of the saw-benches, for 
the timber was cut up on the spot; but what a wreck 
and ruin was the wood !—trees felled on all sides, mighty 
giants lying prone, every twig of undergrowth chopped off 
and the delicate mosses and ferns trampled into the ground, 
while the woodland rides were churned by traffic, by the 
logs hauled along them, into a sea of red mud. No wonder 
the woodpeckers flew away ! 

The area affected was not a large one, but it embraced 
the ancient stronghold of the woodpeckers, and quite a 
number must have had to seek fresh quarters. At any 
rate, about the same time I noted the marked increase, 
already referred to, of the woodpecker population of the 
_ coppice by my home. There were not so many birches 
in this covert, but there were other soft-wooded trees, 
such as poplars, aspens and so on. The preference of 
the Greater Spotted Woodpecker for the silver birch is 
most marked ; for one nest found in other trees you will 
find three or four in this tree. If one could credit a bird 
with self-conscious appreciation of its own beauty, one 
might imagine that the exquisite creature, with its black- 
and-white spotted plumage, scarlet ventral feathers and 
under tail-coverts, with, in the male, a scarlet patch at the 
* See the Scottish Naturalist, British Birds and other periodicals. 
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back of the head, knows how lovely it is upon the graceful 
silver-barked tree with its delicate drooping foliage. But 
as it is extremely unlikely that any such idea ever enters 
the woodpecker’s small head, we must turn for the reason 
of its preference to the soft wood of the birch, which leads 
to early and rapid decay, when it not only affords soft 
boring material, but also harbours many grubs and insects 
that form the staple food of this bird. Hence the silver 
birch is the favourite hunting and breeding ground of the 
smart black-and-white woodpecker. For its nest it usually 
selects a spot some ten to twelve feet, or it may be more, 
from the ground, and invariably on the northerly side of 
the tree. I have never found one on the sunny side of 
the trunk. Only bird-photographers can appreciate what 
an annoying habit this is, for an attempt with the camera 
means working under the most difficult conditions of light 
and shade, the nest being in the shadow while the light 
shines into the lens. As there is usually a reason for such 
habits, we may inquire whether it has anything to do with 
keeping the young cool, though one would imagine that it 
would have to be a very hot sun to penetrate through the 
wooden walls of the nest. But young birds are susceptible 
to the slightest extra warmth. I have seen nestling sky- 
larks, when the sun shone on their nest, so distressed that, 
after lying and panting for a time, they at last crawled 
out and took refuge in the shelter of the surrounding 
herbage. I have also seen bullfinches, both mother and 
young, lying exhaustedly on a hot day over the side of the 
nest, though it was in the heart of a thick, shady fir-tree 
and well protected from the blazing sun. Young buzzards, 
too, I have seen lying prone in their nest on the side of a 
mountain ravine, panting helplessly with heat and seeming 
incapable of movement. In fact, young birds of all kinds 
not only hate the sun but are greatly distressed when the 
temperature gets too high, so we may feel fairly sure that 
the Greater Spotted Woodpecker’s preference for a northern 
aspect is not accidental, but is to guard against the sun 
shining in at the entrance to its nest. 

As a rule the nest is excavated in the trunk of the tree, 
seldom in a branch, which latter is the favourite site of 
the Lesser Spotted. The selection of the tree takes place 
some time in March, after the exciting business of courtship 
and love-making has been -brought to a satisfactory con- 


clusion. I once had the pleasure of watching a pair of 


these birds at their love-making. It was one of those lovely 
warm days that come occasionally in the middle of March ; 
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the air was still and the atmosphere brilliantly clear, th 
distant purple hills seeming but across the valley. Sound 
too, travelled farther than usual: the drumming of a Spotted 
Woodpecker, and then the mocking “ yaffle ” of a Green one 
echoed to-and fro across the dingles. That drumming drey 
me through the wood towards the spot from which it seemej 
to come, for I wanted to watch a woodpecker producing it, 
It is by no means easy to locate the bird that is maki 
the call, for the sound is curiously deceptive and often 
appears to come from the opposite direction to that in 
which it really originates. One generally hears it during 
the spring and summer months, and but rarely after the 
young have left the nest, so one may take it that it is the 
woodpecker’s love song. It is made by the bird striking 
rapidly with its beak on a piece of wood, but the actual 
manner in which it is produced is difficult to observe, for 
even with strong glasses it is not easy to see just what the 
bird does; but Mr. N. Tracy reported in British Birds 
(vol. xiii. p. 88) that he had watched a Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker drumming within four yards of him. He was 
up a tree inspecting a Green Woodpecker’s nest, when a 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker settled on a dead branch about 
four yards away and started drumming. He says “it had 
its beak open all the time and seemed to vary the sound 
by slightly opening and closing its beak.” 

To return to the pair whose courtship I watched, the 
drumming ceased long before I got near the spot from which 
it had seemed to come, so I waited for it to start again, 
standing meantime by a sallow bush, watching the peacock, 
tortoiseshell and other butterflies, that the warmth of this 
lovely spring day had brought out from hibernation, flutter- 
ing about in the sunshine and drawing nectar from the 
golden ‘“‘ palm” blossoms. It was a glorious sight, and in 
watching them I was forgetting the object with which I 
came to the wood, when there was an excited outburst of 
Spotted Woodpecker calls, and two of the woodpeckers 
darted by overhead, the one chasing the other. In and 
out between the trees they went, gliding up and down in 
their undulating flight, next alighting on the trunk of a 
big tree, round which they dodged as if in play. There 
was a glimpse of black-and-white here, a flash of scarlet 
there, as they slipped in and out and round about. the 
branches. Then away went one and after it the other, giving 
vent as it took wing to another chorus of excited cries. 
The one that was pursued did not seem to overexert itself, 
soon alighting upon the trunk of a tall oak, round about 
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hich the game of hide-and-seek was repeated, until once 
more the leader flew off. Its mate, or would-be mate, 
darted after it with the same outcry, to which the first 
bird replied, so that the wood echoed with their clamour. 
T> and fro among the trees they went, working round a 
certain area, their course embracing a circle that was about 
three hundred yards in diameter. They seldom went outside 
this circle, but for more than half an hour continued to fly 
round it. How much longer the game would have gone 
on I cannot say, for an involuntary sneeze attracted their 
attention to me. “Chigh! chigh!” they cried, giving 
the danger call, as they spied me below, and vanished 
straightway. 

What struck me particularly about this courtship was 


that neither bird drummed. Drumming may have its place 


in their courtship, but this love-making was far too ener- 
getically conducted to allow time for making music on a 
dead branch. Woodpeckers only drum during nice fine 
weather and are seldom heard during a stormy period, but 
a calm warm day will make them as active and noisy as 
ever. During the spring of 1919 one pair in particular kept 
up an incessant drumming. Near the silver birch in which 
they had excavated their nesting hole was a half-dead spruce, 
the top of which had been blown off during a gale. They 
spent all their spare moments on this splintered trunk, 
making the woods ring with the peculiar vibrating sound 
that they are such adepts at producing. 

That nesting begins at the end of March or early in 
April has already been mentioned, and to this must be 
added that the birds spare no labour, never, in my experience, 
returning to a previous season’s abode, but always set to 
work and peck out a new nesting hole. However, this may 
be a matter of necessity, not inclination, for all old wood- 
pecker holes in these woods are seized early in the spring 
by nest-hunting starlings. These unprincipled, impudent 
scoundrels will even go further, and annex a new nesting 
hole as soon as the hardworking woodpeckers have com- 
pleted it. Despite its strong pointed bill, the Greater 
Spotted Woodpecker is no match for the starling. The 
latter is quicker witted, is quicker to act, and has 
evicted the rightful owner’s eggs, and filled the hole 
with the mass of odds and ends with which it makes 
its nest, before the poor woodpecker realizes what has 
happened. A bad case of usurpation came under my notice 
ayear or two ago. A “tap, tap, tapping” noise led me 
to investigate a certain rather shaky-looking silver birch. 
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Sure enough, there was a woodpecker’s hole on the north 
side, some ten feet from the ground, and at the foot of the 
tree a great litter of fresh white chips. By the way, the 
best way to find woodpeckers’ nests is not to look up aloft 
but on the ground, the fallen chips being an infallible guide 
to the trees in which new holes have been bored. In this 
case there was quite a pile of chips, some of which wer 
so fresh and dry that they had evidently only just fallen, 
As the tapping still went on, I quietly hid myself behind 
the next tree and waited. Some bits of wood fell out of 
the hole, the tapping went on, more bits fell, then there 
was silence, and watching the hole, I saw a black-and-white 
head with beady dark eyes looking down. Satisfied all 
was well, the owner came out, flew to another tree, and gave 
me a good view of the woodpecker method of progression 
up the trunk. With those short, stiff tail-feathers pressed 
close to the bark, so that it seemed to sit on them asa’ 
person sits on a shooting-stick, it proceeded upwards by 
a series of short, jerky hops. I have also seen one of these 
birds come down backwards in the same manner, which 
sounds a much more difficult feat, though the woodpecker 
seemed to find it easy enough. In the latter case the tail 
was carried just clear of the tree. The more one watches 
woodpeckers, the more one realizes what highly specialized 
birds they are, perfectly adapted for climbing trees and 
boring holes in timber, to say nothing of excavating in 
rotten wood for the grubs and insects on which they live. 
Even their feet appear especially suited for climbing, as 
the toes are arranged two and two, not three before and 
one behind, as in many birds. The two and two arrange 
ment must certainly give a better grip of the inequalities 
of the bark. 

To go back to the woodpecker that I was watching, it 
went up the tree, then flew across to the next, where it 
uttered the “chigh!” call, to which its mate responded. 
Joining company, the two flew off and were quickly lost 
to sight. 

After that I came daily to see how they were getting 
on with the nest. It progressed rapidly ; the heap of chips 
increased steadily for a week, when the task was finished 
and work ceased. For several days after that there appeared 
little doing; the pair could be heard in the surrounding 
trees, but they kept out of sight and did not seem anxious 
to draw attention to their work—at any rate, they did not 
let one catch them near the nest. <A pair of starlings were 
much more noticeable. I saw them several times near the 
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pirch, but never dreamt of what they were meditating. 
Had I had any inkling, I think I should have shot them. 
Well, to cut the story short, on going one morning to the 
silver birch to make my usual inspection, I was horrified 
to find four white eggs lying smashed on the ground at 
the foot of the tree. Those wretched starlings had 
tumbled the eggs out and taken possession of the hole. I 
wish I could add that some misfortune befell the starlings, 
but, as a matter of fact, they reared a large and happy 
family in the nest they had obtained in such an unprincipled 
manner. 

I have since found that it is a common thing for starlings 
to victimize the Spotted Woodpeckers, and that even the 
much more powerful Green Woodpecker has its work cut 
out to protect its home against these unscrupulous house 
thieves. 

The Greater Spotted, like all the woodpeckers, lays pure 
white eggs, with the faintest flush of pink from the yolk 
showing through the thin shell. The colourlessness of its 
eggs is a characteristic that the woodpecker shares in 
common with most other birds that nest in holes and dark 
places. Colour in eggs is usually associated with exposed 
nesting sites, and apparently serves to camouflage the 
dainty morsels from the hungry gaze of the many creatures 
that are always ready to raid a nest. In a dark hole colour 
is useless, and it is a significant fact that the eggs of the 
majority of birds that nest in holes are white. Whether 
the ancestral woodpecker laid coloured eggs, and the colora- 
tion has in the course of ages been lost through the absence 
of selection since it took to-nesting in the dark, or whether 
the whiteness is a survival, only possible because of its 
nesting place, from the dim and distant times when the 
ancestral lizard-bird Jaid a skinny reptilian egg, is too specu- 
lative a matter for me to venture an opinion on. The 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker has another characteristic of 
those species that nest safely out of sight, and that is that 
the female is nearly as gaily dressed as her mate. You 
hardly ever find brightly attired females nesting in exposed 
situations; when the hen is adorned with bright feathers 
you may be sure that she retires into some dark hole for 
incubation—take the kingfisher for example. In the case 
of the Greater Spotted Woodpecker the female bird is 
not quite so gay as her husband, for she lacks the scarlet 
spot at the back of the head. It might be suggested that 
this patch is the outcome of sexual selection, of the choice 
by the hens through countless generations of the handsomest 
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cocks ; but if this is so, why is it that the young birds ip 
their first plumage should be adorned with scarlet caps } 
Indeed, the young are far brighter, smarter and _ better. 
looking than the adults, affording us an example of juvenile 
plumage which appears to be purely decorative. At any 
rate, we cannot imagine such colouring helps the young 
bird to blend with its surroundings or is in any way pro. 
tective, so “‘ protective resemblance’ being ruled out of 
court, we must try some other theory. If the young bird 
was an unpalatable morsel, or had any means of defence, 
we might consider it showed warning coloration, but this 
is certainly untenable. Possibly the scarlet cap may he 
useful as a “recognition mark,” but the old birds surely 
do not need any scarlet head-dress to show them where 
their noisy, incessantly calling youngsters are? They call 
and call until the parent woodpeckers must be worried 
out of their lives. I am writing, of course, of that short 
period when the young, having left the nesting hole, are 
still dependent on the old birds for food. This phase passes 
quickly, and within a week or ten days the young birds are 
“on their own” and looking after themselves. To go back 
for a moment to their behaviour while still in the nest, it 
is curious how noisy they become as the time approaches 
to leave. Their combined clamour has a buzzing effect, 
They make “ quite a charm,” as an old countryman de- 
scribed it. I can only say that it sounds as if some hissing 
snakes had got mixed up with a swarm of bees! One can 
hear the hubbub some way off; for instance, a nestful high 
up in a tall tree attracted my attention when more than 
fifty yards away. I should never have known of these 
young woodpeckers if they had kept quiet, but their in- 
_cessant buzzing ”’ took all the woodland world into the 
secret of the whereabouts of their nest. 

Once the young Greater Spotted Woodpeckers have left 
the nest hole, never to return, their cries closely resemble 
those of the old birds, just “‘ Chigh! chigh!” repeated at 
intervals. -For some days before they embark on their 
voyage of exploration, they keep popping up to the mouth 
of the hole to look out at the woodland pageant, at the 
sea of green leaves and swaying boughs, through which flit 
thrushes and blackbirds, jays and magpies, and the hundred 
and one creatures that make up the wild world of the trees. 
Yet even so early these youngsters know something of fear, 
of the dangers of life, and that man is the greatest danger 
of all,-so that if they chance to catch sight of the observer 
the little red heads vanish from the entrance, the owners 
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discreetly slipping backwards down the hole to wait out of 
sight until the coast is clear. Even if they do not themselves 
see what the danger is, they are quick to take a hint from 
the old birds: just one sharp note of warning, and down 
the youngsters go to the bottom of the hole, only to pop 
up again like Jack-in-the-boxes when all is safe and thrust 
out their heads once more, raising that eager clamour for 
food, and yet more food, that keeps the poor parents hard 
at work all day searching the trees for insects, ripping open 
the rotten boughs and probing all sorts of holes and corners 
to find grubs with which to try to satisfy the insatiable 
youngsters. 

Once the young birds have reached the stage of looking 
out on the world, they are not long in reaching the last 
and final stage of their life in the nest, and that is when 
they hesitate at the mouth of the hole and consider the 
question of leaving it for good. The biggest and strongest 
go first, but at the most only a few hours separate their 
different starts in life. They are launched into the world 
equipped with a considerable store of inherited knowledge : 
they are experts at once in the art of tree climbing ; need 
but little experience to fly as well as their parents; their 
instinct will tell them how to peck and bore to find the 
timber-dwelling insects, but all the same, like all living 
creatures (with the lowest exceptions), they will profit and 
learn by experience. And on their ability to do so to a 
large extent will depend whether they live to mate and in 
their turn bore out a nesting hole and rear a hungry, noisy 
family. 

That the species has much increased of late years in 
certain districts I have already mentioned, and it is certainly 
to be hoped that it will continue to do so, and that it will 
spread to those parts where it is yet uncommon, for it adds 
much to the interest and beauty of our woodlands, where 
it does much good and no harm. It destroys many in- 
jurious insects, but as far as harm to timber is concerned, 
Ihave never seen a Greater Spotted Woodpecker’s hole 
bored in a sound tree. 

FRANCES PITT 
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PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES - 


[In the February number of the National Review, Lady Hope discussed those 
** Altered Circumstances’ with which many families once reputed rich are 
now struggling, making several helpful suggestions. The following pages ar 
a comment on the same subject from the standpoint of the younger generation, 
‘** Post-war Debutante ’’ is believed to accurately reflect the views of her con. 
temporaries, who feel strongly on some of these questions without many 
opportunities of expressing themselves. ] 


THOSE of us who have grown up and “come out” since 
the war know little or nothing of the social conditions 
that prevailed before the war, when things seem to have 
been very different from what they are now. I and my 
contemporaries who have to adapt ourselves to the new 
conditions, which are the only ones we have known, are 
naturally interested in all the meditations, reflections and 
exhortations of our seniors concerning the state of things 
that has passed away. Lady Hope’s article on ‘“‘ Altered: 
Circumstances ”’ in a recent number of the National Review 
discusses the question in an attractive manner, and has 
been much commented on by the older and younger genera- 
tions who together have to face what our parents call 
““the economic crisis”? produced by the war which the 
Germans insisted on having. 

I have been invited by the Editor of the National Review 
to say something on this much discussed matter from the 
standpoint of my contemporaries. But first of all I would 
like to say a word on their behalf, as there is an inclination 
in some quarters—though, happily, there is no trace of this 
East wind in Lady Hope’s article—to criticize us as having 
fallen away from the superior standards set by our elders. 
It is suggested in thoughtless newspapers that “ post- 
war manners ”’ are altogether inferior to ‘‘ pre-war manners.” 
This unhappy development is attributed to the much 
greater liberty acquired by many girls who undertook war 


work of one kind or another, which took them away from 


home and, to some extent, affected the relations of mothers 
and daughters by emancipating the latter from the former. 
It is said that as a consequence the children have become 
much more independent—not to say rude—than they. were; 
that chaperons, aunts and others in authority have rather 
a bad time because, generally, the girls of the present day 
—the post-war girls—are “a bit above themselves.” 

Everybody judges men, women, flappers and children 
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by those that they happen to know, and it strikes me that 
“Paterfamilias” or an ‘‘ Aggrieved Parent” who pour 
out their grievances in a sympathetic Press must be some- 
what unlucky in their belongings and may be partly to 
blame for the shortcomings of which they complain. I 
can’t speak of how people behaved to one another in 1914, 
as I only began going about in 1919; but looking round 
a somewhat varied acquaintance, I see no signs anywhere 
of any disposition on the part of daughters to bully their 
mothers. I may, of course, be told that I generalize from 
my own circumstances, and necessarily we are all affected 
by the atmosphere in which we live; but there is no reason 
that my impression should be more inaccurate than that 
of the critics who dogmatize on at least as little experience, 
and who may be among those confirmed pessimists who 
in every age are wont to declare “the country is going to 
the dogs” and that ‘‘the young people are not what they 
were in my days, when a father’s word was law and no 
mother was ever contradicted.” 

If we of the new generation were as black as we are 
occasionally painted by the Jeremiahs, it would not, after 
all, be so much our fault as theirs. People who criticize 
children seem to forget they are criticizing themselves. 
After all, we are what our parents have made us, and they 
alone are to blame if there is anything wrong with us. 
They have complete control of our destinies from the day 
we are born until the day we finally leave the schoolroom 
for our first dance. They choose our nurses as well as 
the entire household, whether it be large or small. They 
select our governesses—an all-important matter to us, on 
which we are never consulted—they decide what we shall 
learn or not learn, and frequently without any regard to 
our tastes and aptitudes. Thus, we may be hopelessly 
unmusical, nevertheless we are made to strum the piano 
year after year without ever extracting one pleasant sound 
from it; and though no music mistress can be cajoled 
into suggesting that one’s playing could ever be anything 
but a pain to one’s friends, we go on grinding away. So 
with all other subjects. The parents may be thoroughly 
uneducated—as, indeed, are many of my acquaintance: they 
scarcely know the names, still less the dates, of the Kings 
of England. They have never heard of the mouths of the 
Nile, and are equally innocent as to the order of American 
Presidents or the list of the Popes. Nevertheless, the children 
belonging to the class described by Lady Hope in her article 


are expected to spend months and years of their lives in 
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learning these and even more useless things, of which they 
will never hear again until they have children of their own 
and the whole dismal business recommences. 

I am not attacking modern education, not feeling quali- 
fied to do so. There may be excellent reasons for all the 
time devoted to all the subjects that make up what is 
called “the curriculum ’’—which are rarely mastered, and 
of which one hardly acquires more than a smattering. It 
may be good discipline, it may be intellectual gymnastics, 
it may build up the character of those who go through the 
treadmill. It may do many other things that eloquent 
* people talk about at Educational Congresses and other 
places where platitude abounds. But as I look round 
my friends, acquaintances and rather numerous relations, | 
am amazed at the small results achieved by the prolonged 
‘governessing’’ which they have had. The process usually 
begins at the age of eight and lasts until eighteen. There 
must be a great deal to be said for the system that is unknown 
to me. Its inconveniences are obvious. Its costs are 
enormous. Suspicious people even say that it let loose a 
flood of German spies in political families before the war, 
wherever information useful to ‘‘the Fatherland” might 
be picked up. There may be compensation for all this 
of which one knows nothing. 

The present system of managing families was not invented 
by the children, and if there is anything wrong about it, 
if its results are disappointing, if it has produced “ a genera- 
tion of ill-mannered flappers,’ the parents are ‘entirely 
responsible because they are autocrats in all home matters 
—they invented and imported the German governess, 
_ What impresses me among my contemporaries who are 
supposed to have had the best education that could be 
provided by singing masters, music mistresses, drawing 
masters, by foreign tutors or governesses, is the fact that 
hardly one of them can sing a song, play an accompaniment, 
or, indeed, any instrument, paint a picture or speak one 
foreign language in a manner intelligible to the native. 
What has happened to the ten years of sustained, devoted, 
intelligent effort by highly qualified instructors of both 
sexes? I cannot say, but the results are roughly as I 
describe them. My friends are anything but stupid. On 
the contrary, they are very intelligent and keenly interested 
in many subjects, but judged by practical tests they know 
very little of those in which they are supposed to have been 
grounded. It therefore requires unusual faith to believe 
that in the class with which Lady Hope’s article is concerned 
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the present educational arrangements are the best and 
wisest that could be devised. They may be on altogether 
wrong lines—possibly in the hands of the wrong people. 
They must be what wise men describe as ‘ economically 
unsound ”’ to combine so “‘ much ery”’ with so “‘little wool.” 

This curious fact may help us to understand some of 
the problems that perplex Lady Hope, whose standpoint 
is so sympathetic to the younger generation, most of whom 
are in cordial agreement with her criticisms on the régime 
that has passed away, while we are only too anxious to 
lessen the heavy burden of social life in the “ Altered 
Circumstances”’ that have arisen. Lady Hope points out 
that our greatly ‘“‘ governessed”’ class—who are supposed 
to know Shakespeare backwards and to be _ walking 
encyclopedias on history and science, besides possessing 
all the accomplishments—have no training whatsoever in 
household affairs. It is not only that we should be little 
use in the house in case of emergencies, but we have no 
idea how to “‘ live’ from the practical point of view, having 
no insight into domestic economy. She refers especially 
to the Victorian and Edwardian eras—things may not be 
quite so bad to-day as they were then. Many families 
“turned to” in the war, and did all manner of things they 
had never previously done. Still, there is much force in 
what she says—there are too many ignoramuses about. 
But it is not their fault that they are often brought up 
with a rude shock when they marry, whether the husband 
is one of the few remaining “old rich,” saddled with great 
possessions, or one of the infinitely more numerous “ new 
poor,” struggling desperately to make both ends meet. 
In both cases the young wife frequently finds herself 
overwhelmed by daily problems of which she had no inkling. 
The management of large establishments was never an 
easy matter, according to all accounts, even in old days, 
though some young women take to it like ducks to water. 
To-day it is an almost impossible proposition, and for an 
absolutely unskilled mistress a hopeless and_soul-destroy- 
ing business. Nor is the running of a small house on a 
smaller income “ail jam,” if one may believe what one hears. 

We of the younger generation cannot understand the 
reluctance to initiate us in household mysteries, while 
estate management—in the cases where there are still 
estates—is regarded as entirely beyond us. We hear a 
certain amount of vague grumbling on these matters from 
our seniors, but the difficulties are rarely explained, even 
when we are grown up and thought to be intelligent. We 
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are scarcely given a chance of knowing how things should 
be done. There is much talk about the-‘“‘ awful cost” 
of various things which seem once to have been cheap, and 
in some families there is difference of opinion as to what 
are the most expensive items and in what order they should 
be cut down, such as yachts, grouse moors, motor-cars 
and “home farms.” All of these have their friends and 
their critics. They must simply eat money, judging by 
what one hears. The last, ‘‘the home farm,” seems to 
be a terrible burden, if not the worst of all. The wonder 
is that anyone cares to have a ‘“‘ home farm” which con- 
tributes little to the home, not even decent butter. It 
is a cause of constant friction between various departments, 
Gardens, again, on any large scale, must be much more 
bother than they are worth. I have friends saddled with 
many gardeners who, nevertheless, have to buy their 
vegetables from the nearest greengrocer, and are rarely 
allowed any dessert unless they choose to get it from the 
Army and Navy Stores or Harrods. Other friends with 
only one gardener have plenty of everything. To some 
of us it is extraordinary how the older generation allowed 
themselves to be trampled upon by family retainers, for 
whose benefit great establishments are maintained that 
consume the family _resources. Such retainers seem to 
escape all those worries that harass their employers, and 
are sometimes much better waited on by their slaves in the 
basement than anybody else in any other part of the house. 

One of the strangest things in present circumstances, 
in which money plays so large a part that it is now a constant 
subject of conversation—indeed, one gets a little weary 
of rates and taxes—is that the children of the class whose 
affairs are discussed by Lady Hope have so little idea of 
the actual family circumstances. They may live in large 
houses and have everything provided, including the luxuries 
to which they and their parents before them have always 
been accustomed, but they have no notion as to the family 
income—whether, that is to say, there is a comfortable 
margin over expenditure, or whether, as in many cases, 
it is a stern and in the long run impossible struggle to keep 
up appearances. I can’t help feeling that it might be wise 
in parents to take their children rather more into their 
confidence than is usual at present, so that the latter may 
know how matters stand and where they are likely to find 
themselves—whether fairly well off or among the vast 
majority of all classes who, whether they like it or not, 
whether they know it or not, are, according to the news- 
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papers, spending more than they ought, if not more than 
they have. ‘ 

The old régime of mystery concerning the family fortunes 
can hardly survive the increasing difficulties that meet 
us on every side. 

“To make both ends meet’’—that is the phrase we 
continually hear; but few children, whether growing up or 

own up, have any idea what it means, because they have 
never been told. They are entirely in the dark concerning 
the family finances. Lady Hope gives us several excellent 
hints for dealing with ‘‘ Altered Circumstances,” but I am 
most struck by her remark, “To make expenditure meet 
income, the first thing requisite is to be quite certain what 
the net income actually amounts to.’ This is the one 
thing my generation are never allowed to know. We 
have not the ‘“‘ foggiest idea” on this all-important question, 
and cannot guess whether we are living beyond our means, 
what our prospects will be when we are, so to speak, “on 
our own” and either married to rich or poor men or 
established as old maids. 

Very few girls that I know—delightful, intelligent, 
charming as many of them are—are brought up to make 
a success of the practical aspects of married life. They 
know less than nothing of the questions with which they 
will have to deal the moment they have any home of their 
own. Indeed, I have known some marry who had never 
been allowed to do anything for themselves by the too 
fond parents who kept them in cotton-wool. They had 
hardly taken a railway ticket, and had never been “on 
their own’? anywhere—they had lived under ceaseless and 
rather oppressive chaperonage. They were practically never 
out of sight of some nervous elder. That girls brought 
up as some girls are do not make a greater mess of their 
lives shows of what good stuff they are made. Perhaps 
this early Victorian training—which still lingers in some 
sets—is, after all, the best way of developing the best 
women, though I should have thought that present circum- 
stances are altogether too strong for it, and that what is 
needed is that the children should be less catered for and 
taken somewhat more seriously as regards things that 
matter, and which nowadays play so large a part in every- 
body’s existence. 
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THERE was a time, many years ago, when, as a casual 
student of manners and customs in the United States, I wags 
content to find in the sphere of economics an explanation 
for most of the facts and phenomena peculiar to the social 
and political conditions of “‘God’s own country.” In 
particular it seemed to me that the unchallenged supremacy 
of woman, her privileged position in the social scheme and 
the malleable meekness (I speak collectively) displayed by 
mere man in her august presence, must be a direct result 
and legacy of the days in which, rare nantes in gurgite 
vasto, women dominated their environment simply because 
ot their limited numbers and man’s keen competition for 
their favour. With the eye of speculation I saw the average 
American man, especially in the Western States, a direct, 
though somewhat perplexed, descendant of Bret Harte’s 
compulsory celibates, of those big-fisted, big-hearted pros- 
pectors, who slew and were slain so cheerfully for the sake 
of the angel child, and whose picturesque idealism insisted 
upon placing every woman upon a marble pedestal, either 
ot goodness or of greatness, and keeping her there. In 
those days it seemed only natural and reasonable to assume 
that the curious difference between the attitude which the 
Nordic race has adopted towards womankind in North 
America and that which it displays in its European habitats 
was only a natural and temporary result of the law of supply 
and demand. Observation of the human comedy in many 
parts of the world had led me to the conclusion that, where 
either sex finds itself greatly in demand, it is likely to put 
a fancy value on itself and to maintain it as long as possible. 
In Paraguay, for example, where there are seven women to 
one man, the fair sex neither expects nor receives the same 
docile deference which woman exacts in Tibet, where the 
numerical proportions are reversed. And these things being 
so, I was content, at least until recently, to regard the 
peculiar ascendancy of woman in the United States, and 
many of the social and political consequences of that 
ascendancy, as due to the fact that, for several generations, 
she had enjoyed the prestige and cumulative benefits of a 
small supply and a keen demand. 

But acceptance of this solution of the matter involves 
the inference that, as the country has rapidly filled up and 
something nearer to equality has been attained in the 
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respective numbers of the sexes, one might expect to observe 
some indication of a swing of the pendulum; we might 
expect, shall we say, a less insistent feminism in the social, 
political and humanitarian activities so conspicuously mani- 
fested in America; a gradual modification of the atmo- 
sphere of vague sentimentality in which logic can hardly 
breathe. But no one who has visited and studied the 
cities of men in the States during the reign of President 
Wilson, or who has followed, even from afar, the makings 
of the Prohibition Law and other recent manifestations of 
moral uplift, is likely to deny that the hand that rocks the 
cradle rocks everything else in sight. It certainly makes 
itself felt more masterfully to-day than ever before, as a 
guiding force in all the social activities of the nation and 
in the counsels of its lawgivers and alleged rulers. The 
female of the species is not only much more lovely than 
the male, but she is more eager and alert, her range of 
vision and activities more commanding: there is more 
speculation in her eye, a swifter resolution in her voice ; 
her pride of place, far from being challenged, has been by 
common consent exalted; and-it would seem that, having 
now made up her mind to claim and exercise the vote, the 
world, within the limits of her ambition, is hers to rule. 
To seek ‘an explanation of this supremacy in the realm of 
economics is no longer possible; we must look elsewhere. 

Last year I had occasion to revisit the United States 
and to observe some of the latest changes brought about 
by the country’s stupendous growth, and also by the 
reactions of the Great War. From San Francisco to New 
York, as an earnest student of sociology, I walked and talked 
with all sorts and conditions of men, saw every kind of 
public entertainment and read newspapers of every creed 
and colour. Ten years had elapsed since my last visit, when, 
as a lecturer at Lowell Institute and other centres of 
inteliectual activity, I had timidly observed the might, 
majesty and dominion of woman, as compared with man, 
in the realms of art, literature, music and the higher culture. 
I had seen professors, whose names are household words 
throughout the seven seas, kings of commerce and captains 
of industry, cheerfully subside into silence and insignificance 
in the presence of their wives, sisters and mothers-in-law. 
Thad noted that the most conspicuous activities of statesmen, 
philanthropists and men accounted wise in their own 
generation were dominated and controiled at every point 
of their emergence into public life by an obviously feminine 
conception of morality and utility. I had often wondered 
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at the way in which many men, authoritative by nature 
and by virtue of achievement, would, in their home circle, 
instinctively divest themselves, so to speak, of the attributes 
of a self-governing State, and, obliterating their individuality, 
sink quietly into the background of their vivacious and 
highly cultured females. I had wondered the more because, 
although this feature of American life affords much food 
for cogitation to those concerned (vide that sensitive 
barometer, the comic press), it is one concerning which 
American men, as a rule, are curiously reticent. In the 
seclusion of the smoke-room they may generalize on its 
broader aspects (such as the effect of woman suffrage on 
State legislation), but you seldom hear a frank or philo- 
sophical discussion of woman’s place in the social and 
domestic sphere. “Talk not of halters,’ said Sancho 
Panza, ‘“‘in the house of the hanged.” The prescribed and 
accepted conception of male chivalry would seem to involve 
tacit acceptance of an essentially feminine code of manners 
and morals; of art, literature and politics, saturated with 
somewhat sloppy sentimentalism; and of a shamefaced, 
puritanical suppression or evasion of the realities in regard 
to the relations of the sexes. In compliance with this 
feminine code, man has been taught to walk delicately and 
at a respectful distance behind the superior being of his 
own creation, to conform to artificial, and sometimes im- 
possible, canons and conventions, and cheerfully to accept 
a social status based on the admission of culturalinferiority, 

Few will deny, I think, that for social purposes, intellectual 
and artistic culture is an almost exclusive feminine monopoly 
in the United States, or that the peculiar manifestations 
of vague idealism and uplift, which we have come to associate 
with American political pronouncements, derive their inspira- 
tion from that culture. Even before the war, before the 
American woman had descended into the political arena, 
nobody whose business or pleasure took him amongst the 
educated classes could fail to be impressed by the fact 
that, while conversation amongst men was generally confined 
to business, politics and sport, woman’s range habitually 
included all things in heaven and earth, and left her seeking 
for new worlds to conquer. In her zeal for culture she was 


like a brilliant humming-bird, hovering and darting about, 


the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; she had 
developed the lecture habit to an extent which threatened 
to defeat its object. Compared to her, man was even as4 
mole mated to a squirrel; the Press reflected not only her 
multitudinous activities but their bewildering effect upon 
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society. Man, as depicted in current literature, served 
merely as a foil for her scintillant brilliance; he was 
honest, eternally hard-working, splendidly loyal, a very 
Galahad, but undeniably dull. Broadly speaking, it was 
only as a member of the criminal classes that he could ever 
hope to emerge with an individuality undisturbed by the 
voice of Egeria in the background. Moreover, this social 
and intellectual ascendancy of woman was widely reflected 
in a professed code of public and private morals, underlying 
which is the assumption that human nature in ‘ God’s own 
country’ is very different from that which still exists in 
other and less fortunate lands. 

Travelling in the States last year, I had time and occasion 
to ponder over these things, to note many recent develop- 
ments of their peculiar manifestations and to contrast the 
prevailing optimism of idealism in high places with the raw 
facts of real life. Prohibition, with all its violent actions 
and reactions, was only one of these. Very curious were 
some of the results of the vigilance exercised, under accepted 
conventions of sexual purity, over the private lives of free- 
born citizens, a phenomenon the more remarkable because of 
the grim realities of the underworld in cities like New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco. 

To cite a few instances which came under my notice. 
At a hotel in Chicago a man and his wife were compelled 
to leave in the middle of the night on the evidence of a 
Vigilance Society sleuth, who had overheard the husband 
address the lady as “‘ sweetheart.”’ (His unromantic opinion 
of the conjugal relationship on this occasion cost the hotel 
$9,000.) In another case which occurred at about the 
same time in one of the most fashionable hotels in New 
York, a clergyman, with his wife, mother-in-law and three 
children, was summarily ejected at 2 a.m. because of a 
similar blunder on the part of the detectives. Between the 
Charybdis of unremunerative respectability and the Scylla of 
scandal, hotel-keepers have a difficult course to steer; the 
fact was demonstrated by their uniting in New York last 
year in an offensive and defensive resolution, whereby the 
hospitality of their premises was virtuously denied to female 
vampires, adventuresses and persons seeking divorce. Then 
there was the famous Cammetti case, in which an individual 
escapading by motor-car in company with a woman from 
me State to another was prosecuted and convicted under 
the law (originally framed to check the White Slave traffic) 
which prohibits the ‘‘ transporting of a woman for immoral 
purposes.”’ As a direct result of this case, a regular business 
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of espionage and blackmailing has developed at man 
fashionable resorts. It may safely be said, I think, that the 
autocratic activities of the “unco guid” have produced, 
like Prohibition, an elaborate machinery of subterranean 
subterfuges and evasions, subversive on the whole of public 
morality. The New England conscience and the ascetic 
soul of spinsterhood may derive satisfaction from these 
activities, but from the national point of view their conse. 
quences are often as harmful as they are unpleasant. And 
this must be so, as long as the inspiration behind them is 
one-sidedly feminist. 

The thing is inevitable. Every function of public life 
must be more and more impressed with the characteristic 
feature of the feminine, as distinct from the masculine, mind, 
so long as the expression of the ideal energies—art, education 
and religion—and their manifestations in the public con. 
sciousness continue to be controlled by women for women, 
As Miinsterberg put it, in his solemn German way, “ The 
result is an effemination of the higher culture, which is 
antagonistic to the development of a really representative 
national civilization, and which is not less unsound and 
one-sided than the opposite extreme of certain Orienial 
nations, where the whole culture is man’s work and the 
woman a slave in a harem.” 

Of many significant manifestations of this anomalous 
state of affairs, one which impressed itself most forcibly 
upon my own observation was the fact that, while the 
exponents and guardians of morality exhort the youth of 
the nation, in public and in private, to “ lead a clean vigorous 
life and not to worry about sex matters,” there is no country 
in the world in which the idea of sex is more persistently 
and prominently brought before that youth in the Press, 
in current literature, at the theatre and, above all, in the 
slushy sentimentalism of the cinema. In -many railway 
trains of the Eastern States I saw notices posted in con- 
spicuous places proclaiming “‘ War declared by the Govern- 
ment against venereal disease,” in which young men were 
urged to “forget” the strongest of nature’s elemental 
instincts ; but in those same trains nearly every news 
paper and magazine with which the young man beguiled the 
passing hour was of a nature to stimulate the sexual instinct 
and to stir the imagination of St. Anthony himself. From 
the advertisements to the police and divorce news, these 
publications (which, with the cinema, provide the spiritual 
food of the masses) reflect an artificial standard of manners 


and morals which has obviously no relation to actualities: 
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on the one hand, they do everything to emphasize sex 


matters; on the other, they utter the shibboleths of a 
social code which professes to ignore them. 

On a certain Sunday afternoon last March I found 
myself one of a crowd of transients in the lounge of the 
La Salle Hotel at Chicago, watching the human comedy 
and endeavouring to extract from the monster editions of 
the local Press some clue to the Zeitgeist underlying these 
phenomena. For an observer, mine was a coign of vantage, 
for half the inhabitants of the city seemed to have urgent 
business or pleasure appointments at the spot, and the tide 
of life flowed past me, with much strange flotsam and 
jetsam. But it was the Sunday papers rather than the 
passing players of the eternal comedy which, during these 
hours of desultory meditation, first suggested a possible 
solution of the riddle that I found so puzzling. I offer it 
here tentatively, in all humility and benevolence, for what 
it may be worth. 

The first paper which I opened was one of the many 
illustrated sections of the Herald and Examiner. (Kind 
reader, please note that I had just come from Boston, 
that my mind was still tingling with the contagious idealism, 
and my eyes still dazzled with the visions, of Egeria’s 
headquarters, and that I was therefore somewhat unpre- 
pared for the sudden shock of these Sunday papers.) On 
the outside page of this section was a picture purporting 
to illustrate an article by Elinor Glyn, entitled ‘“‘ My Secrets 
of Love.” Passons outre. Then there was an article on 
“pre-natal influences’? under the heading “Can a Baby 
be ‘Marked’ by its Mother’s Fright ?”’ followed by a two- 
page discussion of the burning question “‘ How Amanda 
(. Thomas, chorus girl, twice married and twice divorced, 
won the affections of the old millionaire, President Shonts.”’ 
Then came a “real life domestic triangle tragedy,” suitably 
ilustrated, headed ‘‘ Did Grace La Rue ‘ Vamp’ Mrs. Hale 
Hamilton’s Husband ?”’’ And on the back page was a 
soap advertisement, with a large coloured picture entitled 
“The Skin you Love to Touch,” and telling people how to 
grow it. 

Then came the editorial section, dealing with “‘ Society, 
Fashion, Books and Art.” On its first page was an article 
entitled ‘‘ Ruskin, Love and Women,” with a picture “ by 
the brilliant young artist, Nell Brinkley, illustrating one 
kind of American boy-and-girl affection. It is the best 
kind, probably, the young man considering himself utterly 
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him.” The lady in the picture was arrayed in what looked 
like a tight-fitting ball-gown, neat white-satin shoes, g 
large halo, two full-sized wings and a seraphic expression, 
She stood on a pedestal, before which the young map 
worshipped with bowed head. Concerning which the Editor, 
more suo, observes: ‘‘ Ruskin’s attitude towards women yill 
attract the attention of young Americans, thanks to Miss 
Brinkley’s picture. It represents the idea of respectful 
affection. Observe the young man’s humble attitude.” 

Need I go on? I think not. I waded through several 
of these Sunday papers, all of which seemed to exhale the 
same unwholesome atmosphere. But in the end I chanced 
upon a pictorial advertisement which seemed to me extra- 
ordinarily significant for the sociologist. It represented a 
conjugal fireside téte-a-téle, Monsieur smoking and Madame 
at her needlework. The young husband is just stretching 
out his hand to the cigar-box by his side, when his wife 
stops him, saying, ‘‘ Not to-night, dear. Take XYZ’s 
chewing-gum. It purifies the evening kiss.” 

J think it was at this point, somewhat dazed but still 
feebly seeking some natural explanation of all these signs 
and portents, that there came to my recollection the wise 
words of the philosopher who said, ‘“‘ What you put into 
the school you get out of the State.” Whereupon, amidst 
the murky darkness of these perplexities, there flashed a 
gleam of light. Of a sudden I remembered that, in “ God’s 
own country,” the primary schools have for many years 
been entirely in the hands of women teachers, and that 
in the high schools they constitute an ‘overwhelming 
majority. Then, in my mind’s eye, I saw the male youth 
of the United States being led in the way it should go, 
from childhood to the very portals of manhood, by women, 
and most of these unmarried. And in that vision I found 
a possible explanation of the artificial development of 
woman’s intellectual and social superiority over man in 
the land of the brave and the free. Herein, it seems to me, 
lies the only rational interpretation of the fact that the 
idea of woman has come to be instinctively, unconsciously 
associated in the mind of the American man with the idea 
of superior wisdom and incontestable authority. 

Humboldt was right, no doubt; and the Jesuits also 
are wise, who say, ‘‘ Give us the child’s mind to train during 
its formative period and we care not what you do with 
him afterwards ; he is ours.” And so, if the young American 
idea, during the whole period of its receptive development, 
is taught to shoot by and for women; if all its earliest 
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and keenest impressions are dominated by the gentle but 
very firm figure of Her who Must be Obeyed; is it matter 
for wonder if the resultant Man continues all his days to 
walk humbly before one whom he has learnt to reverence 
and to fear? Is it strange if, for the sake of her white 
spinster soul, he chivalrously assumes virtues to which his 
real Adam can lay no valid claim? Is it any wonder if 
he consents, and even expects, to be treated as a child 
(naughty or good, as the case may be), to be patronized and 
supervised in all his goings out and comings in, to be 
admonished and chastened through life, keeping a wistful 
eye all the while on the back-door fence and the trail to 
the woods, where no squaw rules the wigwam? If the 
hand that rocks the _ does all that they say, is it not 
equally certain that the hand that spanks the child (be it a 
spank of the body or the soul) will appeal to the Man’s 
imagination to the end of his days? Will he not walk, 
so to speak, continually under the shadow and menace of 
that spank ? And if the hand of the spanker be a spinster 
hand, will it not impress upon the young idea, and the 
Man who grows out of it, much of the spinster’s moral 
and physical nervousness—her sentimentality and sensitive 
avoidance of realities ? 

In the light thus vouchsafed, I seem to descry behind 
many of the facts and phenomena peculiar to American 
civilization the shadow of the “schoolmarm,” quietly but 
firmly imposing her individuality and her authority upon 
the mind of the nation; a benign and intelligent being, 
no doubt, but, as an educative influence, suffering from the 
obvious limitations and defects of her femininity. I see her 
form looming large behind the historic figures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson at Versailles; I hear her accents in the 
Fourteen Points. I detect her feverish inspiration in that 
national disposition or disorder which Bairnsfather’s “‘ Old 
Bill” has defined as a “rush of ritchiousness to the head.” 
Isee her shadow (as that of a godmother), authoritative 
but irresponsible, at the christening of the League of Nations ; 
Isee her (chewing gum) in the Anti-Saloon League and the 
counsel chambers of Prohibition. I discern her clearly 
behind all the political panaceas and moral crusades to 
which America has given a local habitation and a name. 
Very vigilant she looms behind the activities of Purity 
Leagues, a gigantic Mrs. Grundy. I detect distinct echoes 
of her admonitory tones in the winged words of statesmen 
and philanthropists, in the pious platitudes of Mr. Bryan, 
yes, even in the boisterous bellows of Borah. I seem to 
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catch a glimpse of her pale but determined expression jy 
the features of the Statue of Liberty. 

But there is another side to the picture. I discern the 
same shadow, only more furtive and insidious, behind many 
of the less reputable aspects of life in the world’s greatest 
Democracy ; I conceive it to be responsible for the prevalent 
acceptance of unwholesome reticences and suppressions, 
for the decorous draping of piano legs and the wholesale 
whitening of sepulchres. In the popular worship of the 
Tiger of Tammany and in the meretricious glare of the 
Great White Way, in the realities of life as it is lived in 
New York, Chicago and other great cities; in the sharp 
contrasts clearly discernible between the profession and 
performance of the current code of public morality, I perceive 
evidence of instinctive reactions against the excessive asser- 
tion of her authority. 

No doubt I shall be told, and possibly with some warmth, 
that all this is pure moonshine and mirage; that the 
premises of my argument are false and its conclusions 
foolish; that there is no undue influence of feminism in 
“God’s own country,” or alternatively, that it is purely 
beneficent. I am no dogmatist. There may be flaws, of 
course, in the theory which I have ventured to suggest 
in order to account for those peculiar characteristics that, 
say what you will, differentiate men and affairs in America 
from their counterparts in other civilized countries. Never- 
theless, as a theory it is fundamentally scientific, and it 
seems on the face of it to square with the facts of the case, 

It is surely evident that phenomena in themselves s0 
remarkable must be explicable by the laws and logic of 
social science, that we cannot go our ways dismissing them 
as “unaccountable, uncomfortable works of God.” My 
solution of the matter is humbly tentative; but if there 
lurk in it any germ of truth, might it not be advisable, if 
merely as an experiment in sociology, to provide one ot 
two schools taught by male teachers only, and to compare 
their output in due course with that of institutions under 
petticoat administration? It may be argued that the 
class of American male teachers is extinct, or itself so 
thoroughly disciplined to the idea of feminine ascendancy 
that such an experiment would be useless. It may be 80, 
but in that case, what are we going to do about it? 


J. O. P. BLanp 
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Taz motor-van from the Transport Department climbed 
up the hill to Government House during the forenoon and 
the safari loads were loaded up under the supervision of 
Juma, His Excellency’s head-boy, an experienced cam- 
paigner. The outfit presented a curious jumble of chop 
boxes, uniform tins, Wolseley valises, official dispatch- 
boxes, gun-cases, fishing-rods, cooking pots and _ pans, 
bicycles, and finally bundles made up in blankets or in 
native mats which represented the personal luggage of 
the Household. 

When all was reported duly packed on board, I “en- 
trained ’’ the cook and his satellite kitchen boy, two house 
boys, my own boy, a gun bearer, H.E.’s police orderly, 
two bull terriers and finally Juma, gruff, loquacious and 
forcible as only a Swahili can be. As soon as these gentry 
were safely stowed I gave the word to the Eurasian chauffeur, 
and the circus departed for Mengo, whither we were to 
follow later, stay the night, pick up tents and porters, and 
then start on a tour of inspection to Lake Albert via Jinja, 
Kakindu and Lake Chioga, returning to headquarters by 
Hoima. As will be disclosed later, we did nothing of the 
kind, owing to shipwreck, and other vicissitudes of this 
mortal life which are more prevalent in Africa than in most 
continents. 

The car came round for us after lunch; H.E., Lady X 
and I got in and we sped off down the hill with a pleasant 


holiday feeling of freedom from office and functions. The 


Sikh guard presented arms as we passed the gates of the 
main entrance and I saw the Union Jack come fluttering 
down the staff, showing that ‘“‘the Presence” had left 
Government House. We were now fairly launched on our 
travels, and the Jack would not run up the staff again 
util H.E.’s return some weeks hence. 

There was much salaaming as we ran through the town- 
ship and the Indian bazaar beyond the police lines, but 
once beyond this we passed few folk on the road. We 
noticed the young rubber-trees which bordered the road 
were coming on well. These had been planted as an experi- 
ment by a late Governor who was noted for experiments. 
He had once introduced an Indian elephant into the country 
to tame wild African ones—but in due course Futki was 
returned to India, and the African elephants remain un- 
tamed. But this is a digression. ~ 
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We stopped for a minute to take photos of the pretty 
bit of forest where the Ormsby estate crosses the road, 
and finally reached the outskirts of Mengo, where white. 
robed natives clustered and greeted H.E. with polite 
Baganda salutations. More salaaming as we passed the 
bazaar, another Sikh guard presenting arms at the Boma, 
and the car coughed and wheezed up Nakasero hill to 
deposit us in time for tea at the District Commissioners 
bungalow. The Provincial Commissioner was out on safari, 
and so we were staying the night with L. H. C., most genial 
of hosts. 

Our tents were already pitched in the compound, and 
IT spent the time between tea and sundown overhauling 
these, drawing money from the Treasury to pay the porters 
while on safari, fixing up with the Transport for our hundred 
odd porters and taking over the escort of fifteen Askaris 
from the police depot. 

The next morning the safari started off after breakfast 
for our first camp, some ten miles out on the Mabira road, 
near Mukono. The procession made an imposing sight, 
headed by a standard-bearer carrying the Union Jack on 
a long pole, who was accompanied by a native drummer, 
thumping furiously. A portion of the police escort came 
next, and after them the head-man and the porters, the 
latter strung out in a long line, carrying their loads on their 
heads. These porters are amazing people. They will carry 
any load up to 70 lb., on a little pad made of banana leaves, 
perched on top of their heads during a daily march which 
may vary from ten to twenty miles. They eat nothing 
during the daytime, but at the journey’s end they will 
make a large meal of Matoke, or porridge, made from 
bananas. If anything remains of this feast, they will con 
sume the cold remnants before starting off the next morning. 

But to return to this safari of ours. The tail was 
brought up by H.E.’s riksha (the four boys of which were 
resplendent in their livery of white linen jumpers and 
shorts, red caps and red sashes), the various boys and the 
remainder of the escort. We were to find camp pitched 
and all settled down by the time we overtook it in the 
afternoon. 

Part of the morning was spent by the Governor trans 
acting official business, while Lady X made use of the 
last opportunity for shopping. Then the car took us out 
to a new rubber plantation owned jointly by an Irish lawyer 
and a local merchant prince of Oriental descent, where 
Lady X was to plant a young rubber-tree in due state to 
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commemorate the visit. We were shown all over the plan- 
tation by our hosts, saw the lines of young rubber-trees, 
which in three to five years would receive their first tapping, 
noted the catch crops of cocoa seedlings planted between 
the lines of rubber-trees, and admired the nurseries, where 
in specially prepared beds, protected from the fierce sun 
rays by Kissikati awnings, hundreds of young plants 
attained bedding-out maturity. Lady X then planted a 
nice young Para rubber-tree in a specially selected and 
fenced off spot; a bottle of champagne was broached to 
christen the tree and for us to wish success to the new 
plantation, and photos of the tree and the principal char- 
acters were taken. We consumed an excellent lunch in 
a grass pavilion specially built for the occasion, and the 
car then took us to our camp, whence it returned home. 
Henceforward we were to travel by foot, bike or riksha. 

At the camp we found awaiting us the Saza chief of 
the district—-one Hamu Mukasa—who rejoiced in the 
official title of Sekibobo and who was called ‘‘ Ham” for 
short. This chief is probably the most intelligent, best 
educated and ablest native official in the country. He 
speaks excellent English, can read, write and type, and 
uses watch, fountain pen and motor-bike as a matter of 
-course. He has been to England, and his manners are far 
more courtly than those of most Englishmen. 

He and H.E. were old friends, but he was introduced 
to Lady X for the first time, and he stayed to tea with us 
while he gave the views of the district and learnt all about 
our ceremony of the morning. He talked away to Lady X 
quite easily and without embarrassment, and she was 
evidently much interested in the old gentleman. Presently 
he took his departure to one of his own Shambas, announcing 
that he would meet us on the morrow when we broke camp. 
(It is the custom for the Saza chief of the district to accom- 
pany the Governor on safari within the borders of his Saza.) 

As a matter of fact we did not break camp next day, 
as H.E. wanted to visit the Sleeping Sickness Camp at 
Mpumu and to show Lady X the Sessebo Falls. The 
former were a little over twelve miles from our camp and 
the latter a few miles on our way. So we went to the Falls 
en route, H.E. and Lady X by riksha, Ham on his donkey 
and I on my bike. At the Falls the four of us had an early 
lunch—Ham’s table manners were beyond reproach, I may 
say—then H.E. sent Lady X back to camp, entrusting her 
to Ham’s care, while H.E., his police orderly and I set off 
on foot for Mpumu by a native track across country. The 
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camp is set on a hill within view of the lake, and contains 
numbers of poor wretches, men, women and children, who 
have been sent there for treatment. . Only a few recover 
but all receive the best of treatment and attention, It 
was a melancholy sight to see the patients, all emaciated 
and feeble, some lying in semi-stupor and some half-witted, 
It is a tragedy that no certain cure has yet been found for 
this horrible scourge, and all that can be done at present 
is to prolong the life and ease the sufferings of the victims, 
In only a few cases have cures or partial cures been effected, 
so few that these are quoted specially, with their history, in 
lectures at the Schools of Tropical Medicine in London and 
Liverpool. 

The doctor in charge of the camp and his wife had a 
pretty bungalow with a well kept compound quite rich in 
flowers and fruit. The doctor was a skilled and determined 
foe to sleeping sickness—one who had studied it in all its 
bearings. He was always carrying out research work in 
the little laboratory that had been set up in the camp, and 
he fought each case tooth and nail, till death claimed its 
prey in the unequal contest. 

That he was not downhearted in the struggle could be 
seen by the interest and keenness he showed when taking 
us round the place, and the following incident, which he 
related with a chuckle, shows that his sense of humour had 
not deserted him. It should here be explained that the 
camp keeps a herd of cows, so that milk can always be had 
for the patients. The doctor had cause to suspect that 
one of the native herdsmen was selling some of the milk 
and watering up the remainder to fill the measure which 
he brought daily to camp; so the doctor told his head- 
man to caution and to keep an eye on this herdsman. | One 
evening he heard his head-man’s voice raised in furious 
expostulation—he went outside and found a crestfallen 
herdsman, a pail of milk and his enraged head-man. The 
latter explained the situation as follows, the moment the 
doctor arrived: ‘‘ Look at this Mshenzi [poor class savage] 
and see what he has done, Bwana doktari,’ he said. 
‘““Three days ago I warned him he was watering the milk 
and that this must stop, but he swore he was not bringing 
in watered milk, but only pure milk from the cow, and 
now look at this pail of stuff he brings this morning, 
Bwana.” The head-man was seething with indignation 
and pointing an accusing finger into the pail. The doctor 
looked and perceived a tiny fish swimming happily in the 
‘milk’! 
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After seeing all over the camp, we had tea and set off 
on our return journey. On the way back we passed close 
to a kraal, where some natives offered us a drink of banana 
wine from the calabashes they were carrying. H.E. re- 
fused, but I wanted to taste the stuff. One of the men 
plucked a young banana leaf, rolled it up into a sort of 
cup and poured in a dark, muddy liquid, which on tasting 
I found sweet and not at all unpleasant. If taken in 
sufficient quantity it is, I believe, distinctly intoxicating. 
However, I was quite ready for a good long whisky and 
soda when we got back to camp, despite the banana wine, 
for I was weary “‘ some,” after our twenty-five mile tramp. 

The next day we went to Mubango, the chief station 
of the Mabira Forest Rubber Company. The. forest con- 
tains a large number of indigenous rubber-trees and is 
leased by the Company from the Crown, and was at this 
time well run under J. M., the General Manager. J. M. 
was one of the earliest pioneers in the country, and to this 
day is probably the best known character. His experi- 
ences in Zanzibar, East Africa and Bananaland would fill 
a volume. I believe they started with his being ship- 
wrecked on the coast. He played an important part as 
commandant of the Sultan’s forces, in the construction 
of the Uganda Railway, in several native wars and in the 
Uganda Mutiny, while the Brilliant Star of Zanzibar 
gleams among his medals and decorations worn on official 
occasions. 

Mubango is a charming station perched on a hill in the 
middle of the forest and surrounded by rose gardens, coffee 
plantations and nurseries of all kinds. At the bottom of 
the hill is the factory where the rubber is compressed, 
solidified and packed inte boxes and sealed ready for 
dispatch to England. The liquid rubber is gathered from 
the trees in the forest by natives armed with tins and special 
knives. With the latter they cut grooves in the bark of 
the tree in a particular way; the rubber oozes out like resin 
from a pine-tree and is gathered into the tin the native 
carries with him. When taken into the factory it is treated 
chemically and by machinery by skilled natives under 
European overseers. When packed up it is transported 
by the Company’s motor- vans to Jinja, the lake port, 
and is borne thence by Uganda Railway steamers across 
the lake to Kisumu and down to Mombasa by train, whence 
it is shipped home, to be used for anything from elastic 
bands to motor tyres. 

J. M. showed us all over the factory and the plantations, 
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and also over the sawmill which has been established neay 
the station, and before we left the next day he presented 
Lady X with specimens of the famous Goliath beetles 
which are found in the forest—monstrous beetles three 
inches long by two inches broad, having chestnut coloured 
backs streaked with black and curious white markings over 
the head, giving a skull and cross-bones effect. 

Our next camp was at Chatne, on the slope overlookin 
the Nile gorge and within sound of the Ripon Falls. These 
are disappointing as falls, but the view of the Nile sweep. 
ing down the gorge is lovely indeed. Just before turning 
in one night we heard a lion roaring in the distance and 
were not sorry that the broad expanse of river lay between 
him and us, 

Next, a two days’ safari took us to Kakindu, where we 
embarked on a sternwheel steamer called the Speke, after 
the famous explorer. She was a new boat, quite comfort: 
able, with cabins, electric light, saloon, galley, mosquito- 
proofed doors and scuttles, and we anticipated a pleasant 
voyage in her to Masindi Port. 

To increase her cargo capacity she had two steel lighters 
lashed alongside, their capacious holds containing mer- 
chandise, while the decks carried native passengers, the 
latter being protected from the rain and sun by a tin roof 
running the length of the deck. 

~ On this occasion the holds of the Speke and both lighters 
were filled with merchandise, the main deck of the Speke 
and the deck of the lighter lashed to her starboard side 
carried native passengers, while the after portion of the 
Speke’s bridge deck was reserved for the Government 
House party during the daytime. The lighter on the port 
side carried a hold full of cargo, while on deck were stowed 
the safari loads, and the after portion was curtained off 
as sleeping quarters for H.E. and Lady X. 

The Superintendent of Marine happened to be up at 
Kakindu at this time, and as he had just finished a survey 
of the rather tricky thirty-mile channel which lies between 
Kakindu and Lake Chioga, he decided he himself would 
take charge of the ship this trip instead of her skipper. 

We pushed off merrily one afternoon after lunch, and 
soon after H.E. and Lady X retired to their sleeping 
quarters for a siesta. The old Swahili boy Juma, who in 
his youth had been to sea, was dozing up in the bows of the 
lighter, while the rest of the boys, escort and porters were 
mixed up with the other native passengers on the Speke 
and the other lighter, either sleeping, smoking, chattering 
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or else gambling surreptitiously. The Admiral was conning 
the ship, a black quartermaster at the wheel, a white 
engineer with an Indian assistant in charge of the engine- 
room. All was bright, beautiful and peaceful. I was 
dozing over a magazine in a deck-chair on the bridge deck, 
thankful that I had no worries and responsibilities for the 
next few days and feeling that the life of an A.D.C. was 
quite tolerable. 

A crash and jar, and I found myself lying in the 
scuppers, with my head singing from contact with an iron 
stanchion and the deck-chair collapsed on top of me. I 
picked myself up ruefully, to realize that the ship was 
stationary, but vibrating with the engines running hard 
astern. Sulphurous language was coming from the Admiral 
and a terrific clamour from the natives everywhere. I 
heard a shout from the lighter, rushed to the side and saw 
the bewildered heads of H.E. and Lady X peering out 
from the curtains of their sleeping quarters, and the 
lighter itself drifting off down-stream, for the mooring lash- 
ings had parted with the shock of our impact. The Speke 
was hard and fast on a submerged rock in mid-channel 
and making water rapidly, as we soon discovered; we had 
no boats and H.E. was drifting to glory, or rather to 
Chioga and the sudd banks, as fast as the Nile current 
could carry him. Despondency and alarm seemed to 
shroud the scene. 

However, England wouldn’t be what England is except 
for our sailors. On this occasion, as ever in our island- 
story, they rose to the occasion and saved the situation. 

Old Juma, in the lighter, with great composure cleared 
and dropped overboard a small kedge anchor which he 
found in the bows, and brought the lighter up all standing 
—thus avoiding a tedious voyage or the alternative of 
collision with the river banks and acquaintance with the 
tsetse flies. 

Meanwhile, the Admiral had restored order on board 
the Speke, and having collected his deck hands, was busily 
engaged in rigging an extempore collision mat with true 
sailor ingenuity. I don’t know what was happening in the 
engine-room, but the engines had stopped, and I presumed all 
the stokehold complement were engaged in plugging the leak. 

As a mere landlubber I was out of the picture and there 
seemed nothing for me to do but “ wait until the clouds 
rolled by.”’ I had had sufficient presence of mind to accom- 
plish the only obvious thing as soon as I had grasped the 
situation—and that was to fly for my camera and take a 
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photo of the lighter drifting off down-stream with the per. 
plexed faces of the august passengers peering overside! 

I was wondering how long our present predicament 
would last, when I heard violent hails issuing from the 
Admiral and some of the crew, and looking round, I saw 
a native dugout canoe coming down-stream. In response 
to our hails the three occupants paddled alongside. The 
situation was soon explained, and one of our Baharias 
(sailors) hopped into the canoe and, was paddled to the bank, 
where he set off on foot to carry news of the catastrophe 
to the Marine Department at Kakindu. 

The canoe returned to us and then ferried some Baharias 
and a rope over to the lighter. They and Juma made fast 
the rope, upped their hook, and the lighter was soon hauled 
alongside again, while the Admiral and I were able to offer 
our congratulations to H.E. and Lady X on their escape, 
The Admiral explained with much contrition that we must 
have struck an uncharted and submerged rock, which in 
his survey he had failed to discover. (I gathered that in 
due course he proposed to hold a Court of Inquiry on him- 
self.) In the meanwhile he had got his collision mat rigged, 
had stopped the influx of water, had sent back for the steam 
launch Victoria, and he hoped to tow us off next morning 
and take us back to Kakindu under our own steam. 
Further navigation was unfortunately out of the question 
and our voyage must be considered “‘ off.”’ 

An unfortunate situation—still, we weren’t drowned or 
even wet, so the only thing to do was to call for drinks and 
make the best of it. 

After the shades of night had fallen, the little Victoria 
came chuff-chuffing down-stream, her navigation light appear- 
ing like a glow-worm in the gloom as she came round a 
bend of the river, and she soon fetched up alongside. M., 
the chief engineer, was aboard her, and soon heard our tale 
of woe and inspected our position, and comforted us with 
the assurance that his small craft, though little, was a 
devil to pull. 

True enough, after breakfast the next morning the 
‘nautical manceuvre of getting us off was safely and success- 
fully carried out. The little Victoria puffed, tugged and 
snorted at the end of a stout hawser, the Speke’s engines 
went hard astern, the crew jumped up and down in unison 
right aft, while the occupants of several canoes, which had 
been engaged in landing cargo and passengers to lighten 
the ship, shouted and splashed with their paddles to 
encourage everybody. 
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A few minutes’ obstinacy on the part of the Speke, and 


| then with a jar, a shiver and a slide she floated off. Under 


easy steam, escorted by the Victoria, she made her way 
sadly back to Kakindu, where examination of the damage 
soon revealed that she would be laid up for some time. 

There was nothing for it but to abandon the remainder 
of the tour and to return to Chatne and back to head- 
quarters by boat. 

We stayed a couple of days at Kakindu in our pleasant 
camp there, during which time we went over to visit a 
Mission near by, inspected the Indian bazaar at Kamuli 
and a new rubber plantation at Namenage, shot green 
pigeon and guinea-fow] in the evenings, and had one after- 
noon’s excellent croc shooting. 

For this last we went up-stream in a native dugout canoe, 
paddled by Baharias of the Marine, and shot several of 
the brutes on the rocks or floating in the water. One sand- 
bank a quarter of a mile off we saw through our glasses 
was literally covered with crocs; they had crawled out of 
the water and were dozing in the sun in swarms, some 
lying there with their mouths wide open. Owing to some 
rocks and rapids we could not get near, so we fired at long 
range into the brown of them. At the report of our rifles 
the whole sandbank seemed to jump into the air and sink 
with a splash into the river. Looking again, we saw the 
flat surface of the sandbank just showing above water-level 
and a couple of crocs in their death struggles, but of the 
remainder not a sign. , 

We finished off by shooting a few baby ones and cutting 
out the soft skin over the belly for Lady X to have made 
into bags. It is the only part that can be used, as all the 
rest is much too hard to be worked. 

The natives were very pleased at our execution, for 
the Nile swarms with croc, and they are a great nuisance 
at the fords and landing-places. Not long before our visit 
a sailor had been washing his jumper on the river bank 
opposite where the Speke was moored a yard or two off. 
A croc swirled under her stern and seized him by the arm, 
and would certainly have carried him off had not one or two 
of his messmates standing by hung on to him, while another 
jabbed the croc in the eye with a boathook. As it was, 
the poor devil lost his arm, which had to be amputated, 
so crushed. was it and so poisonous are the croc’s fangs. 

We returned by the same road to Chatne, I regret to 
say, for the road is infested with a little black fly called 
the Mbwa fly, which bites with ferocity, and not only itches 
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abominably but draws blood too. Forgetting them, | 
foolishly wore shorts one day. We had lunch under some 
_ trees, and by the time the meal was over my knees were 
a mass of blood and bites, while I got no sleep that night 
—so itchy were they that I tossed and cursed in torment 
till dawn. 

We were to stay a night in Chatne with the Provincial 


Commissioner, so I biked in ahead of the safari to give him - 
plenty of warning as to the time of H.E.’s arrival, and — 


as a result came to be considerably mocked subsequently, 
It appears that the District Commissioner during the course 
of the morning asked the head-man at the Boma if the 
Governor had arrived in the station. Said Ismaili Katende 
in reply, “I have not seen the Bwana Belosi (All Highest 
or Big Lord), but I have seen the Bwana Ndogo (Little Lord) 
who runs about after him.’ He referred, of course, to me, 
and on the whole it does not seem an inaccurate description 
of an A.D.C. In the particular instance it was the more 
real inasmuch as I am not a giant in stature, whereas H.E. 
was a well set up Irishman of over six feet. 

From Chatne we sent our porters and police escort 
back to Mengo by road. For us there arrived and dropped 
anchor in the roadstead the Protectorate armed vessel 
Sir William Mackinnon, known to fame locally as the 
Pav or the Willie Mac. She was a smart, white-painted 
two-masted little yacht, the Jack flying from the peak and 
the Blue Ensign astern. She had a R.N.R. Lieutenant- 
Commander as skipper and a crew of Baganda and Kavi- 
rondo dressed in white shorts, blue jerseys and white sailor 
caps. Her armament consisted of a dozen carbines and 
bayonets in racks in the skipper’s cabin. She used to carry 
a small quick-firer mounted forward, but the first time this 
was fired it kicked itself off its mountings, strained several 
timbers, plates, struts, stays and what-nots, and ever after- 
wards the piece was “carried” in the dockyard at head- 
quarters. On board, in its place, the ‘‘ head” was rigged. 

She did six knots in calm weather and rolled like a 
Dutch gaJley when there was any sea. There were two 
tiny but quite comfortable cabins for passengers, and you 
messed on the quarterdeck with the skipper and chief 
(and only) engineer, both very good fellows. You could 
have, therefore, a short and pleasant cruise aboard her, but 
long voyages were not recommended. 

The voyage from Chatne to Port Alice would take about 
eight hours, and D., the skipper, dug me out before break- 
fast to know what time H.E. would want to start, as he 
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had got in late the night before and hadn’t been able to 
ascertain. I said ten o’clock, if he would be alongside the 
pier by then. He replied that the hour was all right, but 
that H.M.’s ships did not come alongside. There was an 
etiquette about these things and Personages came off in 
the gig. He would steer the gig, which would be rowed 
by the bluejackets (or blue jerseys rather) of the Marine. 
I was to be very careful to enter the gig first as the junior 
officer of the entourage and to get out last, and not to forget 
to salute the quarterdeck when I got on board. 

I begged D. not to be a damfool, and pointed out that 
this was Bananaland and not a comic-opera stage, and 
said I was certain H.E. and Lady X would much prefer to 
go on board across a gangway from the pier, and anyway 
there was the riksha to go on board, and was that to sink 
or fly? Perhaps he wasn’t able to con her alongside with- 
out bumping or piling her up? To my expostulations and 
gibes he proved, however, adamant. H.E. was asleep, so 
I couldn’t ascertain his wishes and had to leave the panto- 
mime as set. Later, when I reported the programme to 
H.E., he shrieked with laughter and said he wouldn’t dream 
of interfering with Naval etiquette and that I was jealous 
of the pomp and circumstance of the senior service ! 

The long and short of it was, I had to get our loads and 
boys and the riksha off to H.M.’s ship in the ship’s boats, 
instead of comfortably on board from the pier. 

In due course D., in white uniform and girt with a 
sword, received the Personages, his crew at attention with 
tossed oars. Remembering my cue, I hastily pushed my 
way first into the boat, and then, not having been told where 
to sit, had to stand until D.’s elbow in my ribs doubled me 
up into the correct corner. On arrival alongside the 
Pav we found the crew drawn up along the deck with 
sloped arms and fixed bayonets. The chief engineer, as 
the senior and only officer on board, received H.E. at the 
gangway. As H.E. stepped on board a small black bugler- 
boy pooped off a throaty fanfare, the crew presented arms 
very smartly, and the Governor’s flag was broken at the 
mast head. 

We all followed H.E. on board, not forgetting the salute 
to the sacred quarterdeck. The guard of honour was 
dismissed, the anchor came up, the telegraph on the bridge 
clanged, the engines churned, and we steamed down 
Napoleon Gulf towing the gig behind us, as it was too big 
to hoist on board. 

D. had charge of the bridge, the chief had retired to 
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his engines, and the Personages and their suite had the 
quarterdeck, long chairs, long drinks, a gramophone and 
a messenger-boy in attendance. After rounding Nagy 
Point, the suite joined the skipper at his invitation on the 
high and lofty bridge, and except for lunch and tea spent 
most of the day up there in great enjoyment, gazing at 
the Jand, or rather water, marks, the mainland and the 
islands, Buvuma, Damba and even the Sesse group, in the 
distance, swapping yarns with the skipper and even taking 
a trick at the wheel. 

We made Port Alice just before six o’clock, but at H.E.’s 
request the occasion was treated as non-official, etiquette 
was waived and we went alongside instead of lying off, 
D. apparently could bring off his manceuvre after all, and 
bring it off very well too. : 

The car and van were awaiting our arrival—the former 
took H.E. and Lady X back to Government House and 
state and office. I think they did not altogether relish 
the return to official harness after the free-and-easy safari 
life of the last three weeks; anyhow, I know they meant 
to get off again on another as soon as possible. 

I saw all the loads packed into the van and dispatched 
with the boys to Government House, and then D. and I 
took the riksha to the club, where we were surrounded by 
a throng all eager for a first-hand account of the shipwreck. 
I hope the tale lost nothing in the telling, for it is not a 
common experience for folk—much less for Governors of 
Protectorates—to be shipwrecked in Central Africa. 
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“DEPUTY BANSHEES” AND SOME 
OTHER MYSTERIES 


Or the many mysteries with which life is filled, none appear 
more strange than the evident perception of the super- 
natural in animals, That they do see and hear what is 
hidden from the human eye is a story as old as that of 
Balaam’s ass. ‘The animal saw, it even lay down in its 
efforts to avoid the threatened danger, but it took a miracle 
to open the eyes of the prophet before he could perceive 
the angel with the drawn sword standing in the way or 
realize the danger from which the animal had saved him. 
Tales even more strange are told of animals coming to give 
warning of an approaching death in a family with which 
they appear to be in some unexplained way connected. 
That of the foxes that gather round Gormanston Castle 
when the head of the family is dying has been told too 
often to bear much repetition, though my friend the 
late Mrs. Farrell, of Moynalty, County Meath, gave me 
afew details that I do not think have yet appeared 
in print. 

She told me that she was a great deal with her grand- 
father, Jenico, the twelfth Viscount Gormanston, during 
his last illness, and described how the foxes came in pairs, 
some evidently from a long distance, for their coats seemed 
covered with mud and their brushes trailed on the ground. 
Many of them passed through the farmyard, in which 
there were many fowl, but they never attempted to touch 
any of them, but went on till they came in front of the 
room in which the dying man lay. There they crouched 
down on the grass, their eyes fixed on his window and 
refusing to stir, though the grooms came and kicked them 


up, when they would move on for a few paces and then 


crouch down, gazing up at the window as before. The 


dogs came and “sniffed” at them, then slunk away, re- 


cognizing the supernatural. This continued till after the 
funeral, when they all went away in pairs as they had 
come. The crest of the Gormanston family is a running 
fox, and a fox also appears as one of the “supporters ” 
of its coat of arms, but how that animal first became 
connected with the family none of them know. 

As strange, and perhaps even more “uncanny,” is 
the account of blackbeetles enacting the part of “‘ Deputy 
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Banshees,”’ as a witty friend calls them. I give the account 
as it was written to me by Mrs. P., who belongs to an ol 
Irish family. 


Yes, of course you can make any use you like of what I told you about 
the blackbeetles. They came when my brothers and father died: I was 
not at home at the time of my mother’s death, and never thought of asking 
my sister, who was with her at the time, abeut them. I remember telling my 
mother that I had been to the kitchen and found the wall covered with black. 
beetles, and taking my brother to see the sight (for it really was a sight), 
The wall behind the range was black with them. My mother cautioned me not 
to say anything to my father about it, for it would only worry him. The next 
day we heard that one of my brothers had died at school. The same thing 
happened when my youngest brother died, and also when my father was first 
taken ill and two nights before his death. 

Strange to say, the beetles only came into the kitchen, and, as far as I 
know, were only seen by a member of the family. 


Another Irish family has a white cat for a “ Deputy 
Banshee.” 

Some friends who lived in County Kildare told me 
that a young officer who was quartered at the Curragh 
came by invitation to fish in the River Liffey, which runs 
through their grounds. He was late in coming in to take 
leave of them before returning to the camp, but explained 
the delay by saying that he had been trying to catch a 
pretty little white cat which kept running round him close 
to his feet, but that whenever he thought he had got his 
hand upon it, the creature managed to elude his grasp, 
They all exclaimed. They had no white cat, had never 
seen one about the place, and did not know anyone who 
possessed a white cat. 

A few weeks later the young officer came to call, and 
in the course of conversation reminded them of the white 
cat he had tried to catch on the occasion of his last visit. 
He told them that as he was driving back the cat sprang 
out of the hedge by the roadside and ran backwards and 
forwards across the road close in front of his horse’s feet, 
and that the horse seemed to be afraid of it. When he 
got back to the camp he told his brother, who was staying 
with him, of this strange occurrence. His brother, he said, 
looked very grave, but said nothing. The next day they 
received a telegram telling them that their father was 
dangerously ill, and two days later one to say that he was 
dead. He then learnt that a white cat usually appeared 
to a member of their family before the death of one of it; 
but asked my friends not to mention his name, as the subject 
was one his family did not like to have discussed. 
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Birds have also been known to enact the part of 
“Deputy Banshees.” Mrs. B. writes as follows: 


You ask me about my bird stories, so here goes! 

Robins, usually looked upon as lucky birds, have always been to me 
little harbingers of misfortune and sorrow. The evening before I was sent 
for to my father’s death-bed, a robin came into the hall, perched upon the 
panisters, and sung as if it would burst its little throat. 

Like the general run of people, I have always had a horror of a single 
magpie, and not without reason, as many instances in my life have proved. 
Once, when I was staying at Cloyne, in County Cork, my youngest sister, who 
was ill at the time, came to stay with me in the hope that a change of air might 
be of use to her. She, however, grew worse, and I took her to Dublin for 
further treatment. Her illness terminated in an operation which proved fatal. 

When I returned home, my maid told me that the Sunday before my 
sister's death a magpie had followed her the whole way from the house to 
the Roman Catholic church, a distance of two miles. Sometimes it flew down 
quite close to her feet, and then on before her again. It waited while she was 
in the church, and then flew back before her again in the same strange way. 

When my grandfather was dying a magpie could not be kept off his 
window-sill, upon which it stayed for two or three days tapping with its bill 
on the glass. After his death it disappeared. 


In the following instance, also told me by Mrs. B., 
the magpie seems to have come to warn of approaching 
trouble, not of a death. 


On March 3, 1911, when I was walking in the fields behind the house with 
my dog, a magpie followed me the whole length of one field, flying backwards 
and forwards before my path. When I came in I said to my sister, ‘‘ I wonder 
what misfortune is going to happen to me now. I have simply been haunted 
by a8 magpie this morning!”’ That afternoon I was, as you know, thrown 
from the dog-cart and my leg broken. 


Mrs. B. has no idea whether there is any connection 
between her family and magpies, as in the case already 
mentioned, and it seems strange that she should have so 
great a dislike to a bird that appears to take such an interest 
in her! 

Dogs seem to be especially sensitive to the supernatural. 

Karly in the year 1916 I was living with my sister, 
Mrs, Gilliat, at Arch Hall, in County Meath, when the sad 
news came that her only remaining son had been killed 
in action in France. At about ten o’clock that evening 
Mrs. Gilliat’s son-in-law, Mr. Kilby, who with his wife 
was staying at Arch Hall, went out as usual to look round 
the yards and see that all was in order, taking with him 
a young Airedale dog and a West Highland terrier. He 
went out by the back door, and as soon as he got into 
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the stable-yard he was surprised to hear most extra. 
ordinary sounds, as of some person or animal in great pain, 


The Airedale lay down trembling in every limb; the little ’ 


terrier put her tail between her legs and ran as fast as she 
could to the stable, where she had her puppies. Although 
the sounds appeared to come from the direction of the 
lake, Mr. Kilby went first to the stables and cow-houses, 
but found all there quiet as usual. Thinking that some 
of the young cattle might have been “bogged”’ in the soft 
ground round the lake, he went in that direction, dragging 
the trembling dog after him by the chain. The moon was 
shining brightly, and he could distinctly see the cattle 
lying down peacefully under the trees. Still the wailing 
went on, and from his description it seemed to resemble 
the ‘‘keening”’ made’ by hired mourners at a West of 
Ireland ‘‘ wake” or funeral—sounds which, once heard, 
are not easily forgotten. He returned to the house with 
the still trembling but now willing dog, and told his wife 
of the extraordinary sounds he had heard and _ how terrified 
the dogs had been by them. She said that she had heard 
similar crying the night after her uncle Admiral Singleton’s 
death, but could not account for them. The next morning 
he told some of the men in the yard about the strange 
noise, but they took it quite as a matter of course. “Sure, 
it was the Banshee you heard. She does always cry like 
that when one of the family dies. It was the Captain she 
was crying for.” 

It is clearly evident that both the dogs recognized the 
supernatural, though an Englishman would not be likely 
to think of a Banshee. 

A few years ago I was staying at Rostrevor, and met 
there a young lady who was so crippled by arthritis that 
she was not able even to stand without support. She 
and her sister lodged with a Miss L., whose mother also 
had a lodging-house in another part of the town. One 
evening Miss L. told the invalid and her sister that she 
was going to stay that night at her mother’s house, as her 
aunt, who was there at the time, was very ill and wished 
to see her. She saw that everything in the house was 
in order and locked the front door, but left that into the 
yard open, so that her dog, an Irish terrier, who was 
generally kept shut up in the back yard, would be able 
to roam through the house and keep guard over it. 

Miss D. told me that she and her sister, who slept in 4 
different part of the house, went to bed at the usual time 
As she was not able to look at her watch, she could not 
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tell how long she had been asleep, but it was quite early in 
the night when she was awakened by what sounded to her 
like someone uttering piercing screams. She could not 
get out of bed, and her sister did not come to her. Presently 
the sounds came nearer, and she discovered that they came 
from the dog, who was howling as dogs howl at the moon 
or at high notes of music. When they came close to her 
door the howling ceased. Miss L. returned early the next 
morning and told them that her aunt had died at about 
one o’clock that night, and that soon before her death she 
had inquired for Miss D., in whom she took a great interest. 
Miss D. said she could not say exactly at what hour the 
dog had awakened her, but that it must have been at 
nearly about that time, as she did not think she had slept 
for much over an hour. 

Perhaps this is even more strange. 

A lady living in Ireland had an Irish terrier of which 
she was very fond. A few winters ago she and her 
husband went abroad, leaving the dog in the charge of 
the servants. Some months later the dog appeared very 
restless, and one day it cried and howled in a most un- 
accountable manner. No notice was taken of it, but a few 
days later the household were informed that their mistress 
had died in Italy after a few days’ illness on the same day, 
and approximately at the same hour, as the dog had howled 
so distressingly. The news of their mistress’s death was 
quite unexpected, as none of the household even knew that 
she was ill. 

To those who believe that at the hour of death the 
released spirit can, and often does, revisit persons or places 
that have been much in its thoughts during the last hours 
of life, an explanation of this apparent mystery offers no 
difficulty. Miss L.’s aunt had been thinking much of 
the invalid and had inquired for her only a few hours before 
she died, and it is reasonable to suppose that a sick person 
far away from her home would think much of it and of 
the favourite dog that she had left there. Those who do 
not agree with this solution of the mystery must solve 
the problem for themselves. In both cases, however, 
it was the dog that, with its clearer vision, saw and 
recognized the supernatural. 

So far, all that I have written has been gathered from 
personal friends. I have, however, read many anecdotes 
vhich go far to prove that the psychic instinct is more fully 
developed in animals, more especially in dogs (and perhaps 
torses), than in ourselves; but this, taken from a news- 
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paper whose date I have forgotten, is worth recording, 
It is headed ‘“‘ Dog saves Woman’s Life.” 


A young lady living in Preston was awakened in the morning by a dog 
whining and scratching at her bedroom door. She went to the kitchen to gee 
if anything was the matter, and had just got there when a part of the building 
of the adjacent house fell in and crashed through the roof on to the bed upon 
which she had been lying. 


I have heard similar stories, but do not consider them 
sufficiently well authenticated to quote. Enough has been 
given to support the belief that animals have the gift of 
“seeing things” that we do not see, or, in the words of. 
the late Mrs. Alexander, 


For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


A. H. SINGLETON 
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THE BRITISH SHARE IN THE VICTORY 
OF THE MARNE 


Since the conclusion of hostilities and the removal of 
censorship restrictions, much fresh light has been thrown 
from both sides on the earlier operations of the Great War 
in France. The Commanders of the first three German 
Armies have all given their side of the story to the world, 
and we are now able to correct and amplify their narratives 
by those of the head of the Operations Section at German 
Great Headquarters, of the Chief of Staff of the First Army, 
and sundry other officers of high rank, who participated 
in person in the events in question, and of critics and com- 
mentators writing on the basis of German official reports 
and papers hitherto unpublished. Under the influence of 
defeat, that organized silence, which for so long veiled 
from the vulgar eye the truth about the victories of 1870-1, 
has been abrogated in favour of the tendency, so common 
among Germans, to find out and set down in meticulous 
detail as much of the truth as possible, and the desire— 
not confined to Germans—to shift to other shoulders than 
the writer’s own the responsibility for defeat. All this has 
so far worked to the advantage of history that there is 
little now left obscure in the German operations of the 
first six weeks of the war in the West. 

The Allied, and more especially the French, side of the 
campaign has, on the other hand, been the subject of 
comparatively little attention. To this day there has been 
published no really reliable and comprehensive history of 
the Battle of the Marne either in French or in English, 
and the searcher after truth is compelled to gather his facts 
from publications either confessedly partisan or obviously 
ephemeral. None the less, there has been much flowing of 
ink in France on the subject of the “forty days of 1914,” 
and much of it is valuable material for the future historian. 
Amid this mass of matter is to be discovered at least one 
distinct and coherent strain, and this is the attribution 
to General Galliéni, the Governor of Paris at the time of 
the Battle of the Marne, of a great and even preponderant 
share in the victory which at the time all the world believed 
to be par excellence the work of General Joffre, the French 
Commander in-Chief. 

This theory, first put forward by General Le Gros,* 
* Le Genése du Bataille de la Marne. 
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and taken up vigorously by M. Victor Margueritte * and 
by MM. Marius-Ary and Leblond,f received in some sort 
official confirmation by the recent publication, first of 
Galliéni’s own Memoirs, and second, of the official report 
of the operations of the Army of Paris drawn up by its 
Chief of Staff, General Clergérie. Both these works are 
authentic and well documented, and must be regarded as 
first-hand evidence of the most valuable kind. Both tell 
substantially the same story, and we propose to outline 
it here. 

General Galliéni was appointed Governor of Paris on 
August 26, 1914, at a moment when the Allied retreat 
after the unfortunate battles on the frontier was in full 
course. He found only very deficient resources at his 
disposal, and but little time before him in which to make 
good what was lacking. On August 31st Paris came into 
the zone of command of General Joffre, commanding the 
French field army, by reason of the rapid approach of this 
latter to the vicinity of the capital, and at the same time 
the 6th French Army, under General Maunoury, was placed 
under Galliéni to reinforce the garrison. By this measure 
Galliéni’s command was brought up to a total of one first- 
line, one Colonial, five reserve, and four territorial divisions, 
plus a Colonial and a territorial brigade and the three 
divisions of the Ist Cavalry Corps. To these were added 
later two more first-line divisions and a brigade of marines, 
bringing the total mobile strength (deducting that of the 
territorial troops who were to remain as garrison within 
the fortified zone) up to about 150,000 men. 

On the morning of September 3rd. the situation was that 
the Allied retirement was being continued, under Joftre’s 
orders, to the line of the Seine and the Aube. The 6th French 
Army held a position covering Paris on the north, while the 
British Army was south of the Marne between Meaux and 
La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, and the 5th French Army, the next 
to the right, held the river line from Chateau-Thierry 
eastwards. The intention of Joffre was to continue his 
retirement to the south until he had escaped the pressure 
of the enemy, to reorganize and entrench there, to reinforce 
his left wing by two corps from Alsace and Lorraine, and 
then to pass to the offensive along the whole front. The 
Germans were following up this retirement vigorously, 
the First Army on the extreme right being reported as 
moving due southwards from the front Soissons—Clermont 
on Paris. 


* Au Bord du Gouffre. { Galliéni Parie. 
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Galliéni confesses in his Memoirs that he viewed the 
rojects of the Generalissimo with serious misgivings. Not 
only would their execution leave Paris, with an insufficient 
garrison and with her defensive preparations incomplete, 
exposed to attack and investment by superior forces of 
the enemy, but it was to be feared that the continuance 
of the retreat, which had now gone on without interruption 
since August 22nd, would seriously affect the moral of 
the Allied armies. It was certain that the Germans would 
continue to press their pursuit, and would reach the new 
line of defence assigned in Joffre’s orders on the very heels 
of their adversaries, giving the latter no time for the proposed 
rest and reorganization before battle was once more joined. 
“In a word,” writes Galliéni, “‘the orders of September 2nd 
[for retirement to the Seine—Aube line] prescribed an 
a priory manceuvre, which took into account neither the 


general situation nor the rapid march of the enemy, and 


left Paris exposed by the retirement of the armies and 
reduced to defend itself with its own garrison alone.” 
But on the evening of this same day, the 3rd, information 
reach Galliéni that presaged a complete change in the 
situation. It became clear that the First German Army 
had suddenly changed direction, and had swung off its other 
four corps south-eastwards, leaving its right corps with a 
cavalry division in the area of the Forest of Chantilly to 
cover the movement. This news was amplified and confirmed 
by special reconnaissances of aeroplanes and cavalry sent 
out early next morning, the 4th, and before 9 a.m. the 
Governor of Paris realized that the main body of Von 
Kluck’s First Army was well started in its new direction, 
had crossed the Marne at and above Chateau-Thierry in 
pursuit of the French 5th Army, and was deploying on 
the south bank, while one corps, reinforced by cavalry, 
acting as flank guard, was approaching the Lower Ourcq 
valley. ‘‘ This,” says Galliéni, “‘was a grave imprudence, 
for the army thus exposed its right flank to us, and left its 
rear, encumbered as it was by its convoys and its ammuni- 
tion and supply columns, open to attack.” Galliéni therefore 
decided that the moment had come for a vigorous advance 
of his own army against the enemy thus passing across 
his front, but he was under no delusions as to the efficacy 
of such an attack unless it were to be combined with a 
general offensive by all the other Allied armies. Convinced 
that the time for this had now arrived, but that the chance 
was bound to be fleeting, he set himself at once to convince 
the Generalissimo and the British Commander of the 
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importance of the opportunity, and to persuade them to 
co-operate in the 6th Army’s push against Von Kluck, 
for which he had already, by 9 a.m. on the 4th, taken-the 
necessary preparatory measures. With regard to General 
Joffre, whose intention it was, as already mentioned, to 
defer the counter-offensive against the advancing Germans 
until his armies had escaped from their close pursuit and 
had rested and refitted on a line well to the south-east of 
Paris, Galliéni confined himself to informing French G.H.Q, 
by telephone of the information received and the orders 
already given to his army, only leaving open the question 
as to whether the proposed attack should be delivered on 
the north or the south bank of the Marne. 

With the British Commander, Galliéni determined to 
use his personal influence in order to bring about his 
co-operation in the proposed offensive. The British Army 
was at this time (noon on September 4th) engaged in with- 
drawing from the line of the Marne to a position more to 
the south-west, behind the Petit Morin. Sir John French 
had on the 2nd proposed to Joffre that a stand should be 
made by the Allied left wing behind the Marne, but the 
plan had been rejected, as the French 5th Army was not 
in a position to come into line on the British right in 
sufficient time. Joffre at the same time expressed his 
desire to withdraw the British Army to a position behind the 
Seine, immediately south-east of Paris. “ This letter, received 
on September 8rd,” says Galliéni, ‘could only confirm 
Field-Marshal French in the fear, which already haunted 
him, and which he was unfortunately unable later to shake 
off, that, in case of common action with the 5th Army, 
he could not rely on sufficient support for his right. He 
therefore accepted whole-heartedly the idea of a retreat 
to the Seine, supported by the mobile garrison of the 
capital.” 

Early in the morning of the 4th, however, General 
Joffre, in a letter to the Field-Marshal, while still maintaining 
his original plan “‘to engage the combat on the chosen 
lines, and only when all his forces were concentrated,” 
added: ‘‘ In case the German armies pursue their movement 
in a south-south-easterly direction, perhaps you will agree 
with me that your action might be more effectively exercised 
on the right bank of this river between the Marne and 
the Seine.”” This rather half-hearted suggestion does not 
appear to have fallen in with the ideas of the Field-Marshal, 
for at 8 a.m. on the 4th—probably before the receipt of 
the above—Colonel Huguet, chief of the French Military 
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Mission with British G.H.Q., sent a message to Joffre and 
to Galliéni that the British troops would rest that day, 
and were to be ready to move off at a moment’s notice to 
begin their retreat behind the Seine. If the 6th Army 
debouched from Paris eastwards, the British would still 
be in a position to support its right; but if the 5th Army’s 
left were driven too far to the east, or if the advance were 
too pronounced, they would be obliged to continue their 
retreat. However, in response to a telephone message 
from Paris the same morning, the reply was made: “ By 
your request [ am remaining in my present position south 
of the Marne as long as possible; but I am prepared to 
co-operate with either the 5th or 6th Armies, or both, as 
the situation may necessitate.” 

Galliéni then, taking with him General Maunoury, 
commanding the 6th Army, and his own Chief of Staff, 
General Clergérie, set out at 1.30 p.m., and arrived at 
3 pm. at British G.H.Q. in the college at Melun. He 
found that the Field-Marshal was away visiting the troops 
at the front and his hour of return was uncertain; there 
were left at G.H.Q. only “one of the Chiefs of Staff,” the 
Quartermaster-General and Colonel Huguet. Galliéni and 
Maunoury outlined their dispositions as taken that morning, 
and their intention to advance against the single corps in 
the valley of the Oureq, which formed the flank guard to 
the First German Army. They expected to come into 


- contact with it on the afternoon of the 5th, and considered 


it indispensable that the British Army should co-operate 
by stopping its movement of retreat and resuming the 
offensive next day in conjunction with the Army of Paris. 
The French leaders wished, therefore, to know the direction 
of the British offensive as soon as possible, and suggested 
that it might best be directed towards the Grand Morin 
about Coulommiers, while the French 6th Army advanced 
on the north bank of the Marne against the German flank 
by way of the Ourcq valley. It was explained that these 
projected movements had not yet received the sanction 
of General Jofire. 

“ Tt is certain,” writes Galliéni, ‘‘ that I felt from the first 
agreat reluctance on the part of the English Chief of Staff 
to fall in with my views. He entrenched himself behind 
the formal instructions of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
necessity for reconstituting the units, highly tried during 
the previous days, with the help of reinforcements disem- 
barked at Havre and now arriving. Moreover, he declared 
he could decide nothing in the absence of ‘Sir John.’ 
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Despite all this, I asked him to draw up a precise note on 
the lines that I had just indicated; but after three hourg 
conference and discussion I felt that my intentions were 
not too well understood, and that our allies considered 
that the opportune moment for the offensive had not 
yet come.” 

About 5 p.m. Galliéni left Melun for Paris, and on his 
arrival at his headquarters at about 10 p.m., after a tou 
of inspection through his command, found a _ telegram 
awaiting him from Colonel Huguet, dispatched at 6.30 p.m,, 
as follows: ‘“‘ Field-Marshal not yet back, but orders 
just issued for B.E.F. to occupy to-morrow (the 5th) line 
Ormeaux—Tournan—Ozoir’”’ (south-west of the Forest of 
Crecy). This was followed up by a second wire, sent off 
at 9 p.m., which arrived at 2.45 a.m. on the 5th: “ Field. 
Marshal’s decision. Accept proposal to retire on Marne 
5th and 6th. Prefer, owing to continual changes in situation, 
to study again at this moment before deciding on ulterior 
operations.” Thus the British, acting in accordance with 
what were still believed to be Joffre’s intentions, had declined 
to fall in with Galliéni’s ideas and remained resolved to 
continue their retirement. The movement towards the 
Forest of Crec¢y was, as a matter of fact, undertaken by 
the B.E.F. the same night, and was only completed by 
7 a.m. on the 5th. 

Meanwhile, however, General Joffre, influenced no doubt 
by Galliéni’s information and recommendations, had entirely 
changed his plan in the evening of the 4th; and though at 
1 p.m. he had only accepted Galliéni’s suggestion for 
an offensive by the 6th and the British armies, and had 
expressed his preference that this should take place on 
the south bank of the Marne, he now decided that he 
would “fight on the Marne.” This decision must have 
been communicated to Galliéni before 8.30 p.m., as the 
orders for the offensive of the 6th Army towards the Ourcq, 
with its right in the direction of Meaux, were issued by 
the latter at that time. By 10 p.m. French G.H.Q. had 
issued the preparatory orders for a general offensive of all 
the Allied armies. A staff officer was sent off by Joffre 
to British G.H.Q., and arrived there early on the 5th, but 
before this the French Commander-in-Chief had apparently 
secured a promise from the British Field-Marshal that his 
army should face round to the east and move forward with 
its left on the Marne, in prolongation of the line of the 
Army of Paris. _ 


Thus before midnight on September 4th/5th Galliéni’s — 
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ideas had been accepted both by Joffre and French. “TI 
could feel,’’ writes the former in his Memoirs, “ with some 
satisfaction that the plan of operations elaborated in the 
morning would, so far as concerned the Army of Paris and 
the British Army, be executed in a complete accord on all 
sides. ‘The Battle of the Marne was the result of this day 
of September 4th.” 

Unfortunately, Galliéni, as his Memoirs clearly show, 
was to be by no means satisfied as to the part played in 
the operations of the next few days by the British, A 
contretemps arose at the very beginning. In the General 
Order No. 5, issued on the evening of September 
4th, it was laid down by Joffre that the British Army 
was to be on the 6th, the date assigned for the opening of 
the offensive, on the line Changis-Coulommiers ready to 
advance in an eastward direction towards Montmirail. 
The 6th Army on its left was to be ready to cross the Oureq 
north of Lizy, and to move south-eastwards on Chateau- 
Thierry, while the 5th Army on the British right advanced 
due northwards, its left being then at Courtagon. But 
this programme early went wrong. To begin with, the 
6th Army, advancing to take up its position on the Ourcgq, 
on the afternoon of the 5th, was attacked by the German 
fank guard corps on the west bank of that river. It is - 
true that the news of this action did not reach Von Kluck 
till after his orders for the 6th were issued and made no 
difference to his plans. Moreover, as has’ been already 
related, the British on the. evening of the 4th had under- 
taken a night march, which brought them south-west of 
the Forest of Crec¢y, some 15 miles to the south and west 
of the line Changis-Coulommiers, and this rendered it 
impossible for them to be at their starting-point at the 
time assigned. This fact had been notified to Galliéni 
early in the morning of the 5th. All the British could do, 
and did, was to wheel up their front, which on this morning 
faced north-east, pivoting on their right, so as to face due 
east, in accordance with Joffre’s instructions for the forth- 
coming advance. 

The effect of these two unrehearsed events was that 
Von Kluck, who had already ordered two of his corps to 
return on the 6th to the north of the Marne before the news 
of Maunoury’s advance reached him, was enabled to with- 


| draw these corps from before the British and send them 


up post-haste to oppose the further advance of the French 
6th Army. At the same time the forces at the latter’s 
disposal were weakened by a division which Joffre (not 
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apparently at French’s request) had ordered to be detached 
to the south of the Marne to maintain connection with 
the British left. Thus the French 6th Army began on 
the 6th to find itself outnumbered on the Ourcq battlefield, 
and Galliéni sent an urgent request to Field-Marshal French 
to “be so good as to bring his army forward,” at the same 
time wiring to Joffre that “his impression was that the 
Field-Marshal was mainly preoccupied with the interval 
existing between himself and the 5th Army on his right.” 

In view of this, General Joffre asked the British Com- 
mander to continue his advance on the 7th in a rather more 
northerly direction, and the B.E.F., which on the evening 
of tlie 6th had reached the line of the Grand Morin, accord- 
ingly forced the passage the next day in face of strong 
hostile resistance. By the evening of the 8th it had passed 
the Petit Morin also and stood facing a wide gap yawning 
between the German First Army under Von Kluck, which 
was fighting on the Ourcq, facing west, against the French 
6th Army, and the Second Army under Von Biilow, which 
was throwing back its right wing and altering its front so 
as to face Paris. This gap was thinly screened over only 
by the German Ist and 2nd Cavalry Corps, fought to a 
standstill during the three previous days, and a mixed 
brigade hastily detached from the First Army to hold the 
crossings of the Marne. 

Meanwhile, however, the position of Maunoury’s 6th 
Army on the Oureq was becoming more serious. A large 
part of the five corps at Von Kluck’s disposal had reached 
the battlefield, and were preparing for a decisive attack on 
the morrow, the 9th. He had, however, been forced to 
send the 5th Division, and portions of the 3rd Division, to 
assist the four cavalry divisions and the composite brigade 
already facing the British, The French 6th Army, out- 
numbered and outgunned, had long since given up any 
hope of successfully enveloping and defeating its adver- 
saries, and was fighting only to save itself from being over- 
whelmed. It had only succeeded in doing so up to that 
moment by dint of determined fighting, and by aid of the 
reinforcements hurriedly sent forward by Galliéni from 
Paris. Now there were no more of these fresh troops 
available, and the adversary was preparing for his decisive 
blow. To use Galliéni’s own words, ‘‘ Even the resistance 
of the Army of Paris might well be endangered if the help 
of the Allied forces, expected since the 5th, were longer 
delayed. This day, September 9th, marked the critical 
moment of the Battle of the Ourceq.” 
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And, in fact, the German blow when it fell early on the 
morning of the 9th proved “the most violent effort directed 
against the 6th Army since the opening of the battle,” and 
forced the French left back a long distance. But by 3 p.m. 
the offensive had died down, “‘and the enemy was clearly 
abandoning his front to the east of the 6th Army.” By 
nightfall it became clear that this movement was no feint 
to veil a fresh offensive manceuvre, but that the Germans 
were really in retreat. The Battles of the Ourcq and of 
the Marne were over. 

The above is a rough outline of Galliéni’s account of the 
Battle of the Marne. It is now known that, as a matter of 
fact, the German retreat on September 9th was directly 
occasioned by the fact that by 9 a.m. that morning important 
portions of the British Army had crossed the Marne in the 
interval between the First and Second German Armies.* 
This fact caused Von Biilow, the commander of the latter 
army, to order a retreat of his own forces, as he considered 
that the First Army also would be compelled to retire by 
the pressure against its rear, and that it was all-important 
to maintain unbroken communication between the two 
armies, his own and Von Kluck’s. There was at this time 
at Von Biilow’s headquarters an officer from G.H.Q. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, who had been sent to visit the 
various armies to report on the situation to Von Moltke ; 
and he was also armed with full powers, in case a retreat 
had been begun by any one of them, to co-ordinate the 
retirement of the remainder. Von Biilow having given 
the orders for the retreat of his Second Army by 11 a.m. 
on the 9th, the situation envisaged in Hentsch’s instruc- 
tions had arisen, and that officer left for Von Kluck’s head- 
quarters and insisted that the First Army should conform 
to the rearward movement of the Second. By 2 p.m. 
Von Kluck’s orders for the retirement of his forces were 
issued, and the First Army therefore relaxed its pressure on 
Maunoury and drew off, its left moving first. The retreat 
had also spread to the east; by 4 p.m. the Third German 
Army to the left of the Second was also falling back ; 
and by the evening of the 10th even German G.H.Q. had 
accepted the fart accompli and admitted defeat by ordering 
a general retirement of all its forces to the line of the Aisne. 

It will be seen from the above narrative that General 
Galliéni’s claims with regard to the Battle of the Marne 

* The full story of the events which led to the issue of the orders for the 


German retreat on September 9th was told in the National Review for 
October 1920, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Crisis of the Marne.” 
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are (1) that he was the first to observe the flank march of 
the Hirst German Army and the first to see the opportunity 
that thus offered itself for a telling counter-blow by the 
Allied left wing; (2) that he persuaded Joffre and French 
to seize this opportunity, despite their obvious unwilling. 
ness to do so, and that but for his action the victory of the 
Marne would not have been gained; (3) that, as it was, the 
weight of the action on the Allied left was borne to a dis. 
proportionate degree by the French 6th Army, and that 
the British conspicuously failed to “‘ pull their weight.” It 
is with these claims, particularly those which concern the 
action of the British, that we now propose to deal. 

First of all, let us take the accusation against Joffre 
that he was slow to perceive the chance to strike at Von 
Kluck and only consented to do so on Galliéni’s insistence, 
This is a matter rather for French commentators to deal 
with, and at present the evidence is insufficient to form a 
judgment on it. But one may say this: that Galliéni, in 
using all his resources to discover any chance of effective 
offensive action by the troops under his command against 
their immediate adversaries, did no more than effectively 
carry out his simple duty as a subordinate commander; 
and that, in endeavouring to impress on his chief the fact 
that such a favourable chance had come, he was also acting 
wisely and well. Nevertheless, the responsibility of actually 
ordering and conducting the general offensive of the Allied 
Armies was and remains Joffre’s, and no one can rob 
Joffre of the credit that accrued from the success of that 
offensive, any more than they could have covered him in 
case it had proved a failure. Galliéni could only order a 
partial attack, and suggest a general one against the 
Germans. Joffre both could and did take the responsibility 
for this general attack so suggested to him. That fact 
alone would, so it seems to us, entitle him to the full 
glory of the victory of the Marne. 


We are, however, rather concerned with the charges 


brought by Galliéni against the British. Sir John French 
is accused first of indecision and unwillingness to co-operate 
in the proposed offensive against the German First Army, 
and second of slowness and lack of energy in the execution 
of his operations. Now, one must remember in this connec- 
tion that Galliéni’s Memoirs were begun immediately after 
the events they describe, were finished in June 1915, and were 
published without alteration last year by his children, as 
“an exposé of facts supported by irrefutable documents.” 
The Memoirs are thus valuable to the highest degree as first- 
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hand evidence of the part played in the operations, and the 
views held at the time, by Galliéni himself; but they have 
not, and cannot have, the standing of impartial history. 
And since the year 1915 much other valuable historical 
material has been published, which in certain points corrects 
Galliéni’s statements and throws a very different light on 
many of the incidents recorded by him. 

In Lord French’s 1914 we are given the views of the 
British Commander-in-Chief as to the operations of his 
army at the Marne, and also valuable material in the way 
of documents. One of the most important of these docu- 
ments is the copy of the instructions given to Lord French 
by Lord Kitchener, on behalf of the British Government, 
prior to the departure of the former to France. In this it 
was laid down that “‘ the numerical strength of the British 
force and its contingent reinforcements is strictly limited, 
and with this consideration kept steadily in view it will be 
obvious that the greatest care must be exercised towards 
a minimum of losses and wastage. Therefore, while every 
effort must be made to coincide most sympathetically 
with the plans and wishes of our Ally, the gravest considera- 
tion will devolve upon you as to participation in forward 
movements where large bodies of French troops are not 
engaged and where your force may be unduly exposed to 
attack.” 

Now, it must be recognized that the contingency dealt 
with in the last sentence above was exactly that which 
arose on September 4th. Galliéni and his entourage came 
to French’s G.H.Q. to persuade the British to engage in 
4 partial operation in which only the French 6th Army 
besides themselves were to participate—an operation where 
the British were to be engaged in a frontal fight with the 
four corps forming the main body of Von Kluck’s First 
Army—and an operation which those who suggested it 
admitted had not yet been sanctioned by their own Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In a word, Sir John French was being 
asked to do exactly what his instructions from his Govern- 
ment forbade him to do. 

_ But there was more than this. Sir John had already 
had some experience in the earlier operations of the cam- 
paign of co-operation in ‘ partial operations” with French 
Army Commanders. The result had been unfortunate. He 
had found himself exposed to attack by superior numbers, 
left without support for his flanks, and driven to a hasty 
retreat which had lasted for nearly a fortnight, had carried 
him back over 170 miles of country, and had only just eome 
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to an end. He considered—rightly or wrongly—that the 
French had let him down, and might well be excused for 
feeling no desire for further ‘“ partial operations’ under. 
taken on the initiative of individual French Army Com. 
manders. 

When once, however, the suggestion put forward b 
Galliéni had been accepted by Joffre, and translated into 
actual operation orders for the resumption of a general 
offensive by all the French Armies, the British Commander. 
in-Chief readily promised and gave his co-operation. So far 
as his attitude towards the ideas of Galliéni is concerned 
—ideas which it may be noted he received only at second- 
hand, and with which he might more readily have agreed 
had he heard them from Galliéni personally—it seems that 
it was clearly justified not only by his instructions but by 
the general circumstances of the moment. Once it became 
apparent that the suggestion was to materialize into an 
actual operation on a large scale, these circumstances were 
entirely altered, and British co-operation was imperatively 
demanded and given. 

The further accusation, however, of ‘‘ inaction and slow- 
ness,’ to use Galliéni’s own words, remains to be dealt 
with. Now, what are the facts? On the evening of the 
4th the British Commander, acting in accordance with what 
he believed still to be Joffre’s desires, continued his retire- 
ment towards the line of the Seine. But during the night 
Joffre completely altered his plans and resolved to pass 
from retreat to attack. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
for the British, in view of their last move, to get forward 
again in time to the position assigned to them in Joffre’s 
battle orders or to fulfil their réle exactly as assigned. 

Joffre’s plan was thus disarranged, for his idea had been 
to hold the German right wing by a frontal attack with 
his 5th Army and throw the British eastwards into the 
German flank and the 6th Army south-eastwards into their 
rear. But as it turned out, the German First Army was 
enabled to get back from the noose threatening to close on 
it and turn on the 6th Army; the British could not get up 
in time to hold Von Kluck, and the efforts of the French 
5th Army were not sufficient to do so. Accordingly the 
battle took on a different form to that imagined by either 
Joffre or Galliéni. The British advance eastwards on the 
6th certainly tended to draw them away from the 6th 
Army, because that army had already ceased to advance, 
and this eastward advance might well be explained by 
Galliéni as springing from a preoccupation on the part of 
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French as to the wide interval existing between himself and 
the 5th Army. But, as a matter of fact, the direction of 
the British movement was that laid down in Joffre’s in- 
structions, and it was only on the 7th that the latter realized 
that these orders were no longer applicable, and requested 
French to change the direction of his advance and move 
north-eastwards. This new move directly threatened the 
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rear of Von Kluck’s army on the Ourcq, which was already 
connected with Von Biilow’s Second Army only by a strong 
force of cavalry. This cavalry, “for years trained in rear- 
guard action,” as Lord French says, “ put up an obstinate 
resistance to delay the British advance” ; none the less the 
latter managed to break their opposition, and covering 
30 miles in three days—no bad going for a tired army 
over difficult country and fighting all the way—to force 
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the passage of the Marne at the critical moment on the 
morning of the 9th, drive a wedge in between the First and 
Second German Armies, and compel them both to a hasty 
retreat on divergent lines, which involved the whole German 
Army and only came to an end on the Aisne. 

These are the facts of the British part in the Battle of 
the Marne, as we know them to-day. It will be seen that 
they in no way bear out the criticisms of “ tergiversation, 
inaction and slowness”? made by Galliéni in his book and 
repeated in other words by his admirers and champions, 
Galliéni’s book, it must be repeated, is not history, but only 
an important contribution to history, and much of it must 
be revised in the light of other facts unknown to him. All 
the evidence goes to show that the British Army has no 
reason to apologize for or regret the part it played in the 
Battle of the Marne. That battle, planned by Joffre as an 
immense outflanking movement against the German right 
wing, in the end became two distinct battles, the one on 
the Ourcq, the other on the Marne, and the German forces, 
gradually drawn into one or other of these actions, became 
split into two parts with no sufficient connection between 
them. This weakened link was ruptured by the British 
advance, and the very fact of its rupture secured the victory 
for the Allies. The role of the British Army was thus in 
the true sense of the word decisive. All the efforts of 
interested commentators cannot abolish that cardinal fact; 
all the researches of impartial historians must bring them 
back to it. 

The purpose of this paper is merely to rebut the efforts 
of certain writers who deny to the British any share in 
the decisive battle of the 1914 campaign, and represent 


them merely as a drag on the wheel of the victorious French , 
chariot. The Marne was an Allied victory, and if it be 


true that it was the valour and sacrifice of the sons of France 
along all the battle line from the Oureq to the Meuse 
that mainly broke the invaders’ resistance, it is none 
the less true that it fell to the little British Army to deal 
the final blow which occasioned the German withdrawal 
and rolled back slavery from the world. 


E. W. SHEPPARD 
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